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Paperbacks Progress 


HERE are bookshops in London where the shelves are 

divided under subjects ranging from archaeology and 
art to war and zoology—and all the books on display are 
paperbacks. The fiction, crime and adventure section may 
be the largest, but the book buyer will have a fair choice 
of everything that used to be available only in hard covers 
and at highish cost, not excluding dictionaries, atlases and 
musical scores. Nobody knows exactly how many paper- 
back titles are in print. But if one cuts out the cancerous 
growth of trashy crime and sex books, sold by small news- 
agents rather than by booksellers proper, there are by now 
at least 3,000, put out by some twenty-five publishers, 
whose numbers are now growing every month. Nearly a 
quarter of these titles are, moreover, new titles—books 
written and published for the paperback market only. Pen- 
guin Books, which is at once the doyen and the largest 
of British paperback publishers, is now publishing one 
new title for every two reprints. Paperbacks are beginning 
to invade the book pages of the weekly reviews. 

The development of paperback publishing, indeed, has 
now reached a stage at which it is legitimate for the 
economist to speculate to what extent the future lies with the 
paperback rather than the hard cover edition ; and it is 
certainly time to consider whether the traditional frontiers 
between the two kinds of book ought not to be redrawn. 
The majority of booksellers still seem to be determined to 
hold back the paperback tide, and their attitude, whether it 
is right or wrong, undoubtedly weighs heavily with pub- 
lishers. The days when respectable booksellers would not 
even give shelf space to Penguins are, of course, long over. 
The retailer’s margin on paperbacks is just as profit- 
able as on hardbacks; paperbacks turn over as fast 
and usually faster; customers demand them by title, 
and often make them part of a composite purchase 
of books. A hardback order may well be topped up with 
a couple of “ quality paperbacks ” ; and so the most genteel 
bookseller must have his “ quality paperback ” section, even 
if he draws the line at novels. But he still normally segre- 
gates paperbacks to their own subordinate place, probably 
less than ten per cent of his “ book area.” More important, 
his methods of buying paperbacks are quite different. He 
buys hardbacks after studying the trade journals and 
reviews and interviewing publishers’ travellers ; in short, 
with discrimination. He tends to buy paperbacks in batches 
by the publisher and imprint and may even leave the choice 
of titles, if any is made, to a junior. 

Nothing could be more significant than this difference 


in approach. It is shown in booksellers’ complaints that 
there are now too many publishers of paperbacks for them 
to stock every publisher. New publishers entering the paper- 
back field encounter an initial resistance not to their titles or 
authors, but to their imprint. Booksellers do not want the 
bother of making their own selection of titles from paper- 
back publishers in the same way as they do from the far 
larger number of hardback publishers. This is not because 
paperbacks retail at a fifth of the price of the hardback 
edition, for they will normally buy them by the half-dozen or 
dozen instead of in twos and threes. It is the result of think- 
ing of paperbacks not as individual books, but as bulk 
merchandise carrying a particular trademark. This attitude, 
unfortunately, is fostered by the habit of paperback pub- 
lishers of supplying special “ display stands ”—arty, wire- 
work developments of the postcard rack—to hold their own 
books and surmounted by their name and fascia ; and also 
by the practice of giving a standard brand name to them all. 

The serious paperback booksellers, by grouping books 
under subject irrespective of publisher, are leading the way 
out of this impasse—and the big book retailing chains are 
watching them. If this tendency spreads it should bring 
more and more hardback publishers into the paperback field, 
for they will then have ready retail outlets, which can be fed 
by their existing selling organisation. Of itself, however, the 
arrival of established publishers in the paperback field— 
they include, for example, Faber, Macmillan, Collins and 
Hutchinson—so far means only the development of a new 
type of reprint: the—most welcome—return of the cheap 
edition, which before the war sold at a half or one-third the 
original published price, in smaller format, on cheaper paper, 
but in a hard case. It does not necessarily mean the publica- 
tion of more original works as paperbacks. 

Most publishers and booksellers still deny the possibility 
of this development. They put forward the standard argu- 
ment: that the backbone of the sale of an average book— 
whether fiction or non-fiction—is to rhe libraries, which must 
have a permanent binding, and which prefer a stouter paper 
than the newsprint and near-newsprint that help to keep 
paperback prices down. This may be true ; but it is already 


. noticeable that in America a growing number of “ egghead 


books ” are coming out between paper (or, rather, laminated 
board) covers in the first instance. Such an edition will 
then retail at between 90 cents and $1.25 (as opposed to 25 
cents for a paperback reprint); anyone who wants the 
same edition in permanent bindings can have it—for $3.90 
or $4.25. Such books, at their higher prices, are not 
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only issued in the Crown octavo format 
that is the almost invariable uniform of 
the British paperback, but in any con- 
venient size; and the binding may be 
conventional, not the guillotine-and-glue 
“ Perfect ” binding that is adequate and 
convenient for the lightweight paper- 
back. 

This is a portent. Admittedly, condi- 
tions in America, or France, where new 
books are normally put into paper covers, 
are different from Britain where libraries 
and the borrowing habit are so powerful. 
But the economics of paperback and 
hardback publishing may yet revolu- 
tionise the scene in British bookshops. 
These are approximately as follows for 
new fiction or a serious or other work 
“for the general reader.” A hardback 
edition of 3,000 to 4,000 copies of a 256- 
page book will have to retail at 16s. to 
25s, and at this point in the demand 
curve, to cut 2s. off the price by omit- 
ting the hard binding brings no extra 
sales—indeed it reduces them, because 
the bookseller will not handle “ freak ” 
paperbacks. But an edition of 15,000- 
20,000 of the same book in paper covers 
makes a profit (or no bigger a loss) at 
3s. 6d. to 5s.—and at that point in the 
demand curve it may sell 50,000 copies 
without being regarded as in any way 
a “best seller.” Yet even if it were 
given hard covers it would on such a 
run cost only 6s. io 8s. 6d. a copy. This 
extraordinary gap is explained by the 
size of the edition, not the cost of a 
hard cover; for at 20,000 the produc- 
tion cost of the book alone is only Is. to 
Is. 6d., depending to some extent on 
type, format and paper. Once prejudice 
is overcome, among booksellers and 
librarians, this may be the decisive factor 
in turning publishers steadily towards 
the paper-back as the key to bigger sales. 
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It may take five years, or fifteen, 
before the average novel or “ serious ” 
book for the general reader starts be- 
tween laminated covers, in an edition 
of 15,000, with a small bound library 
edition. But the demand for cheap 
books, the new student habit of owning 
whole libraries of paperbacks, the steady 
accustoming of bookbuyers’ eyes to the 
appearance of attractive, contemporary- 
looking paper covers—all will help 
it. Research into papermaking to post- 
pone the “ browning ” of edges’ will help 
also. And it ig hard to see, when 
such a fair proportion of the 18,000 
new titles published annually consist 
of ephemera, a reason against the change. 
The hardback, of course, will remain, 
and it will probably constitute the 
greater number of titles published: it 
will be the correct technical choice for 
textbooks, heavy books, quarto books, 
reference books and so on. But the 
paperbacked new title may spread, and 
when it does, the turnover to it may 
be sudden. The bookseller who scofts 
at this prediction may be reminded 
that just twenty years ago the first six 
Penguins had to be sold through Wool- 
worths in default of booksellers’ orders. 
But they won the public’s heart—as 
cheap, sound commodities usualy do. 
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All His Own Work 


The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery 


Collins. 574 pages. 35s. 


N“ unexpectedly, Lord Montgomery 
has written an intensely personal 
autobiography. This is what he said, 
thought and did ; this is what happened 
to him ; this is how he judged men and 
events. This is the truth as he sees 
it. These are not the innocuous 
reminiscences which in the old days 
retired soldiers used to think, mistakenly, 
they ought to write (though the fashion 
has lately been changing). Nor are they 
a precise and detailed narrative of battles. 
Lord Montgomery stands pat on the 
reports he had written earlier and con- 
centrates instead on the moments of 
argument and decision in which, vividly 
and intimately, he was concerned. 

His memoirs will cause pain to some, 
for his opinions are hard, uncompromis- 
ing to the point of dogmatism and 
damaging to others’ reputations. They 
recall the necessary ruthlessness with 
which he used to weed out the incom- 
petent (or the competent who failed to 
work with him or for him). A great 
commander must have moral courage: 
it is almost as if Lord Montgomery is 
imbued with an overdose of it. This 
strength of single-minded purpose, 
founded on a fierce but controlled energy, 
will exacerbate the controversies that 
the book will cause. The controversies 
are given new life, not so much because 
Lord Montgomery has revealed new 


facts (though, naturally, his memoirs fill 
in some of the outlines that were already 
clear) but because of the abruptness with 
which he has set down his opinions. He 
expressed his opinions forcibly at the 
time and now .in retrospect he is sure 
they were right. His professional insight 


—and his unfailing self-confidence— 
enabled him at the time to say: thus it 
is. Now, without the hint of a second 
thought, he says: thus indeed it was. 
His verdicts, though they may be per- 
sonally wounding, are strictly profes- 
sional. More often than not in his 
summing up, Lord Montgomery will pay 
tribute to a man’s virtues, trying to 
balance the criticism of his shortcomings. 
Often, also, he specifically limits the 
argument and disagreement, by adding 
some such phrase as “ we remained good 
friends.” Some things he says are 
damaging to General Eisenhower’s 
reputation as a soldier ; yet he gives the 
highest praise to this “great and good 
man” as a man, as a supreme com- 
mander and as the President of the 
United States. It is as soldiers that, in 
his judgment, all the others fell short. 
Just after El Alamein, a label was 
tagged on to Lord Montgomery. He was 
the puritan general. It was a convenient 
piece of shorthand, describing his per- 
sonal austerity of behaviour and his 
minor eccentricities of taste. At the time 
it meant little more than this. Now it 
can be seen to have a deeper meaning. 
The puritan tradition in the British army 
is a long one. It reaches back to Crom- 


well and his Ironsides and it has been 
kept alive by the many Ulstermen who 
have risen to high command. The out- 
ward discipline of the institution seems 
to accord with the inward discipline of 
the individual conscience, while the 
serenity of belief soothes the miseries 
and horrors of the profession. Lord 
Montgomery is in that tradition. His 
actions on taking over command of the 
Eighth Army and the sudden heighten- 
ing of morale that followed recall the 
day just over a hundred years ago when 
Nicholson, a man poured from a similar 
mould, rode into the camp on the Ridge 
outside Delhi. Time, it should be said, 
ran on their side. Just as the walls of 
Delhi would have been breached without 
Nicholson, so the hour of final victory 
in North Africa was at hand. Yet both 
men suited the hour: they could impose 
their will on others and shape history 
because they were serenely confident of 
the powers within themselves. 


High command, by its nature, isolates 
the commander. This, for Lord Mont- 
gomery, reinforced the sense of loneliness 
that came from his upbringing and 
character. In the long weekend between 
the two wars he had trained himself for 
responsibility, so that when it was thrust 
upon him he accepted it with apparent 
ease, delegating authority with assurance. 
But the inward loneliness went with a 
planned and necessary projection of the 
public personality. The myth of Rommel 
had to be countered by the legend of 
“Monty.” The two badges in the cap, 
the tricks of speech were the means. 
Confidence and inspiration were the 
result. Lord Montgomery, by any 
reckoning, is one of Britain’s most suc- 
cessful generals and what he achieved 
came from an absolute conviction of the 
importance of what he was doing and 
of his own ability to do it. 

Lord Montgomery, in the event, em- 
erged as the supreme technocrat of a 
managerial society that had gone to war. 
Like other technocrats he has the habit 
of saying: the problem is so ; the answer 
simple, thus. And that attitude of mind, 
if the prop of professional experience is 
not at hand, can and does produce mis- 
takes founded on misconceptions. He 
was successful as a general, however, 
because the inner conviction and the 
moral courage that were his by nature 
were allied to a knowledge of modern 
war that was his by art. He had the 
ability to cut through the mass of detail, 
so as to be decisive at the right place at 
the right time. He demanded a clear- 
cut strategic objective, so as to produce 
the “master plan.” He required tactical 
“balance,” so as to produce flexibility. 

Above all, he saw morale as the key to 
victory. Admitting that the pomp and 
glitter of command were rather “fun,” 
he deliberately used publicity (which 
was not personally distasteful to him) as 
a weapon of war. Countless hours were 
spent just talking to the troops or to the 
workers in the factories. Even more 
hours were spent in picking the right 
men for the job on hand. He had seen 
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that modern war demanded something 
more than the allegiance to a small group 
of men to each other, on which the 
regimental tradition is founded; it re- 
quired an identity with a bigger whole— 
an army, a national cause. As a young 
man, he had fought on the Western 
Front and he had reacted violently 
against the stupid brutality of that war. 
Too intelligent not to be humane, he 
saw that the gulf that existed between, 
say, Lord Haig and the conscript in the 
trenches had to be bridged. He saw, too, 
that the war had to be won with the 
minimum of casualties. That explains 
the careful planning and what is often 
called his “caution.” It is impossible 
to believe that he saw the men in his 
armies simply as so many statistical 
units. He was a puritan who loved life, 
not death. 

There are many anecdotes about him. 
Often they have the same twist. There 
is “ Monty” in the centre of the stage, 
clearly enjoying the theatricals. But 
there too is General Montgomery, draw- 
ing on the powers within himself and 
imposing confidence upon those who 
heard him talking in the deserts of Libya 
or the fields of France. That is perhaps 
how he would like to be remembered. 


Familiar Knox 


The Thundering Scot 


By Geddes MacGregor. 
Macmillan. 244 pages. 258. 


HE fourth centenary of the Scottish 
T Reformation is as close as 1960: it 
should produce its share of presbyterian 
hagiography. But a modern reassess- 
ment of John Knox’s career—placing 
the prophet in the mundane light of 
what is now known of the economic and 
diplomatic impulses of the age—would 
be a pertinent and stimulating work. 
This Professor MacGregor does not pro- 
vide. He has written a kindly, personal 
biography, with imaginative reconstruc- 
tions, that must impress even the sceptic 
with Knox’s force and sincerity, yet leave 
him still uncertain of the inner springs 
prompting the national revolution in 
which Knox was caught up. 

To set Knox against his day and age— 
in particular, to set him more closely 
than Professor MacGregor has done 
against the sixteenth-century tussle for 
church income and estates that changed 
Scottish history as it changed English— 
is not to belittle him. Knox’s Reforma- 
tion was, in this sense, no less mere- 
tricious than Henry VIII’s. To admit it 
is to recognise how great his spiritual 
influence still was. It is also to explain, 
quite simply, why his church policy 
could not be other than incomplete. 

Theocracy did not descend on Scot- 
land with Knox; that came after him 
He rather bequeathed, as Professor 
MacGregor rightly claims, a democratic 
impulse that, probably quite as much 
as any spiritual doctrine, has made his 
work endure. For this he was truly (as 
the Englishman Randolph said) “of 
God’s Privy Council.” This is a sound 
book in an old tradition ; perhaps 1960 
will bring something more ambitious. 
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Among the Egyptians 


Everyday Life in Egypt in the Days 
of Ramesses the Great 


By Pierre Montet. Translated by A. R. 
Maxwell-Hyslop and Margaret S. 
Drower. 


Edward Arnold. 365 pages. 35s. 


HIS is a translation of a French book 

- published in 1946. The author, then 
Professor of Egyptology at the Collége 
de France, is a reputed authority on his 
subject, who knows well how to present 
the result of scientific research in a very 
readable form. The translators, the 
second of whom is no mean expert in 
the field covered by the book, follow 
closely the original text, but their trans- 
lation is fluent and pleasing. They have 
added a glossary of technical terms and 
an index, and have also amplified the 
notes, but they omit to mention that all 
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the illustrations have also been added by 
them. These have been selected mostly 
from modern and accurate illustrations of 
monuments, and constitute a consider- 
able improvement upon what appeared 
in the French original. The whole pro- 
duction of the book is excellent. 
Egyptian society, based on a conserva- 
tive peasantry, showed few changes, and 
these were very gradual. Thus, it does 
not matter that out of the enormous 
span of Egyptian history a single reign 


only, that of Ramesses II (thirteenth 
century BC) has been chosen to serve 
as a vehicle for the description of 
everyday life in ancient Egypt; a good 
deal of the information given here is 
valid equally for much earlier and for 
much later periods. 

The land of Egypt and the civilisation 
achieved by its inhabitants have many 
admirers, and there exist many books on 
Egyptian history and monuments, 
notably on Egyptian works of art. Less 
well known are the trivialities of ancient 
Egyptian life, although these possess 
great interest if only because of their 
difference from those of our own day. 
In twelve chapters the reader is led 
through the towns and their houses, is 
given peeps into family life, visits the 
country and inspects the occuvations of 
the farmers, artists and craftsmen, and is 
told how the Egyptian travelled at home 
and abroad. One chapter is devoted to 
the life of the king and another to the 
army, and since the Egyptians’ achieve- 
ments are to a great extent the result of 
a well organised administration, this im- 
portant aspect is included as are also the 
scribes to whose industry and thorough- 
ness we owe so much of our information. 
There follow the temples, priests and 
festivals. In the last chapter old age is 
reached, and the book aptly ends 
with a description of burial customs 
and the tomb. 

Several hundred footnotes do not 
distract the reader’s attention ; they are 
relegated to the end of the book, where 
also a short list of general works can be 
found by those who, stimulated by what 
they have read, wish to acquire ampler 
information about such aspects of 
ancient Egypt as do not fall within the 
framework of the book, 


Arachnology 


The World of Spiders 


By W. S. Bristowe. : 
Collins. 304 pages. 30s. 


O one is neutral about spiders. You 

may shudder at them or be fascinated 
by them. You may find their cobwebs 
a nuisance, or be grateful to them for 
eating yearly a weight of insects equal 
to that of the human population of 
Great Britain. In any case you probably 
do not know much about them; and 
while you cannot be well informed about 
everything, it is worth while getting the 
facts straight on a subject about which 
you feel so strongly. In this case it is 
especially worth while to do so, for the 
world of spiders cannot be entered 
while you are clad in anthropomorphic 
prejudice. 

A passport now exists in this “ New 
Naturalist” monograph, Written by a 
well-known amateur arachnologist, it 
combines an enthusiasm and humility 
worthy of Fabre with modern scientific 
sophistication. After some preliminary 


chapters on the history of spider hunting 
and the structure, classification and 
evolution of spiders, the author deals 
with each British family in turn. He 
provides not a key for the identification 
of species, but a picture of the life his- 
tories to be found in each group—their 
diverse and dramatic methods of ensnar- 
ing their prey and their bizarre court- 
ship practices. His style is fluent and 
vivid, and he has achieved the difficult 
task of writing a book that will be read 
with equal delight by layman and biolo- 
gist. He has been ably supported by the 
232 drawings*by Arthur Smith, which 
combine accuracy with beauty. 

Every reader will find his prejudices 
supported : mate-eating, mother-eating, 
and fights to the death for the shud- 
derers ; the immaculate precision of web- 
weaving and the miracle of maternal 
care for the fascinated. But every reader 
will also be shown the thrills and disap- 
pointments that come in a life largely 
devoted to the study of one group of 
animals, and share with the author the 
eternal excitement of discovery. 
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The Structure of 
British Industry 


EDITED BY 
DUNCAN BURN 


A survey of the organization and func- 
tioning of the principal British Industries, 
giving special attention to such new and 
expanding ones as the electronic, chemical 
and aircraft industries. Published for the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. Two volumes. 

Volume I, 45s. net; Volume II, §0s. net 


» AA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADA 
The Decipherment of 


Linear B 
JOHN CHADWICK 


*This book is written for people like me, 
ignorant but interested. And for people 
like me, it is a most exciting account of 
the most exciting linguistic discovery of 
the age.” C. P. SNOW in TIMEAND TIDE. 

18s. 6d. net 
9494446 44444444444444446444464 


The Concise 
Cambridge 
Bibliography of 
English Literature 


EDITED BY 
GEORGE WATSON 


A list of books by and about English 
writers from Caedmon to Dylan Thomas. 
An abridgement in one handy volume of 
the standard five-volume C.B.E.L. 

20s. net 
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The New Cambridge 
Modern History, II 


EDITED BY G.R. ELTON 


The Cambridge Modern History is being 
entirely rewritten in fourteen volumes 
under the general editorship of Sir 
George Clark. Volumes I and VII were 
published last year. Volume II, The 
Reformation (1520-59) is now ready. 
375. 6d. net 
944444444444444444444444444 


Mind and Matter 
ERWIN SCHRODINGER 


In this book, based on the Tarner Lec- 
tures for 1956, a distinguished scientist 
reminds his readers of the paradoxes of 
the relationship between mind and matter, 
and offers a solution of the problem. 

13s. 6d. net 
999 4444444444444444444444464 
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True to “ Life” 


The Russian Revolution 


By Alan Moorehead. 
Collins and Hamish Hamilton. 320 pages. 
30s. 


R MOOREHEAD rightly gained the 
reputation of a brilliant reporter 
during the war. Since then, his book on 
Gallipoi: has revealed his skill in histori- 
cal reconstruction. But this time he has 
tackled a more arduous task. Eye- 
witnesses with brilliant pens had written 
on the Russian Revolution, while his- 
torical analysis of this controversial 
subject requires a deep knowledge of 
Russia’s social and cultural background, 
of its political climate, of the views and 
theories of the contesting groups. 

Difficult in itself, the task was made 
no easier by the way in which this book 
came to be written. Ten years ago a 
study group was set up in an American 
university to prove the impure origins 
of the Bolshevik revolution. The seizure 
by the Allies of the secret records of the 
German Foreign Office facilitated the 
venture. It revived the story, older than 
the sealed train in which he crossed 
Germany, that Lenin was a German 
agent. Two years ago Life magazine 
decided to finance the project and, when 
it came to writing it up, chose Mr 
Moorehead for the job. Professionally 
it could not have made a better choice. 
Unfortunately, the author was asked to 
weave the findings into the pattern of the 
Russian revolution. The resulting book 
is naturally readable, but superficial and 
unbalanced. 

It is superficial because the story could 
not open in 1917. The whole back- 
ground had to be summarised in a hun- 
dred pages, mostly rewritten from other 
sources. Much of that limited space is 
taken up—possibly with an eye to the 
magazine public—with problems such as 
the character of the Tsarina. Rasputin 
gets pages; Lenin’s conception of the 
party, which brought about the split 


among Social Democrats, is dismissed 
in a few lines. And when it comes to 
the revolution itself, Mr Moorehead 


cannot exercise his talent as a reporter. 
He is compelled to write from second- 
hand. The vivid quotations from 
Trotsky, Sukhanov or John Reed whet 
the reader’s appetite for the original. 
The book is unbalanced because of its 
very purpose. It was legitimate to pub- 
lish the German documents, preferably 
with an analytical assessment of their 
value. It is less fair to take every state- 
ment by a German agent at its face value 


| without considering the arguments of 


the other side. ‘(Mr Moorehead gives 
only the evidence for the prosecution. 
His readers wil] thus not be able to pass 
judgment. Much of his case rests on the 
wartime activity of Parvus-Helphand, 
whom the Bolsheviks refused to readmit 
into Russia because of his wartime deal- 
ings.) Lastly, it is farfetched to explain 
a vast social upheaval chiefly in terms of 
foreign money—like the attempts to 
explain the French revolution in terms 
of British funds for Danton. 


Mr Moorehead seems aware that even 
his own description of the revolution 
and the Bolsheviks does not really square 
with the emphasised version of the 
“German net.” This contradiction is 
most striking in his last sketchy chapter 
on Brest Litovsk, where the “ agents ” 
were finally faced with their “ bene- 
factors.” On one page he writes: 
“Lenin had his understanding with the 
Germans ; they had sent him back to 
Russia in order to seize power and make 
peace, and they had financed him.” And 
on the following: “In reality the deep 
unbridgeable gap remained between the 
two sides . . . the Bolsheviks continued 
to agitate for world revolution. . .” 

It is a tribute to Mr Moorehead’s skill 
that, for all these handicaps, his book is 
easy to read. It will probably be a 
success. It is well written, with a light 
touch, with details about the weather or 
the theatre programme of the day. Its 
villains are exactly where the popular 
western public expects them. It is true 
to Life. But it is not the dispassionate 
and objective account of the Russian 
Revolution promised in the preface. 


From Polo to the Poles 
Explorers’ Maps 


By R. A. Skelton. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
63s. 


337 pages, 


—— modesty leads Mr Skelton 
to say that this beautiful volume was 
“designed mainly as a picture book.” 
He cannot be allowed to get away with 
that. Its 219 excellent half-tone repro- 
ductions of maps and landscapes drawn 
from sources that range back to 1375 
undoubtedly qualify the book as a 
“picture book” of outstanding merit ; 
but it is more than that. The author, 
who is Superintendent of the British 
‘Museum Map Room and honorary secre- 
tary of the Hakluyt Society, has here 
worked over a series of articles originally 
written for the Geographical Magazine 
in which, closely relating his text to well 
chosen illustrations, he selects and sur- 
veys the great ages of European explora- 
tion of the globe. He bears his learning 
lightly. The reader is swept along, some- 
times almost breathless but never at all 
bored, in the tracks of Marco Polo and 
Vasco de Gama, Columbus and Magel- 
lan, Mungo Park and Cook, Amundsen 
and Nordenskjéld, Shackleton and 
Scott. 

With their motley motives, this brave 
company of sea captains and scholars, 
merchants and missionaries, constitute 
one of the most extraordinary fellowships 
mankind has produced. They have 
bequeathed us a globe spotted with 
their names—from Baffin, Balboa, and 
Bering on through the alphabet down 
to Tasman and Vancouver. Mr Skel- 
ton’s survey reminds us how arbitrarily 
this naming has worked out: Hudson, 
for instance, being justly immortalised 
both by his great bay and by the no 
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less important river to which New 
York owes its existence, while on the 
other hand the temporary misapprehen- 
sion of a Strasbourg cartographer, 
Waldseemiiller, elevated the undeserving 
Amerigo Vespucci of Florence into 
uniqueness as the only human being who 
has ever had, or can ever have, an entire 
continent named after him. Again, 
where the explorers have not left their 
own names on the world map, they have 
often left their mark in the form of 
place names in their own language. 
The brief glory of Portugal thus lingers 
in places as far apart as Labrador, 
Lagos, Natal and Formosa (which is still 
more recognisable than Taiwan). But 
Nouvelle France, Nieuw Holland, and 
Nueva Espana have vanished from our 
maps, and New Britain is understandably 
hard for most Britons to find in their 
atlases. 

Both explorers and mapmakers have 
been notably persistent in error, perhaps 
because their callings naturally attract 
the imaginative and the indomitable. 
For two hundred and fifty years after 
Magellan’s great voyage, the geographers 
went on sketching a huge and hazy 
Southern Continent at thé bottom of 
their maps, and they scraped together an 
astonishing quantity of unfounded 
“evidence” for it. For centuries, too, 
the fabulous North-West and North- 
East Passages to the Far East dazzled 
European eyes and led men out into the 
wilderness. But error yielded as much 
discovery as knowledge could have, 
perhaps more. It is easy to smile at 
Columbus landing envoys in Cuba to 
seek out the Great Khan of Tartary, at 
Captain John Smith patiently probing 
Chesapeake Bay for an outlet into the 
Pacific, at Champlain and La Salle led 
on by similar hopes to press up the St. 
Lawrence and down the Mississippi. 
Nobody made the North-West Passage 
by sea before Amundsen, in the twentieth 
century, and long before then it had 
become commercially valueless (the 
North-East Passage, on the other hand, 
has in our own time become a regular 
shipping route at last). 

But these “ vain ” searches yielded the 
greatest by-product of all time in the 
shape of the opening up of the Americas. 
And who among the great explorers 
would concede that his discoveries were 
meaningless when they happened to 
bring no direct profit with them ? Trade 
interested most of them, if only because 
it attracted financial backers ; settlement, 
national glory, and evangelism were also 
powerful motive forces ; but the common 
factor among all these astonishing men 
was the personal urge to venture boldly 
into the unknown, to push back the 
horizon. 

This flame burnt most purely 
among the polar explorers, with whose 
feats Mr Skelton closes his book. But 
the flame has not been extinguished by 
the successful reaching of the earth’s 
two poles. As we smile tolerantly today 
at the quaint cartographical conceits of 
Marco Polo’s contemporaries, will our 
descendants likewise smile, some day, 
over the crude charts we are now com- 
piling to mark the explorer’s way into 
the depths of space ? 
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A Master of Diversity 


Picasso: His Life and Work 


By Roland Penrose. 
Gollancz. 292 pages. 25s. 


eo baffling a figure Picasso may 
be in the history of art, his im- 
mensely infectious influence both as a 
man and as an artist are beyond dispute. 
From a long-standing personal acquaint- 
ance and knowledge of his works, Mr 
Penrose has produced a charming and 
absorbing fiull-scale biography. His 
admiration for his subject is obvious, but 
he makes little attempt to pass judgment 
and his text is blessedly free from those 
grandiloquent and, to the layman, 
largely meaningless pronouncements that 
beset art evaluation. 

The restless energy of the early days is 
vividly described—the penniless struggle 
in Paris, the friendships with Max Jacob, 
Apollinaire and the Steins, the rapid 
changes of domicile between Barcelona 
and Paris to find new sources of inspira- 
tion. In later life it has become evident 
that each place in which Picasso lives— 
and since his youth he has travelled very 
little outside Paris and the Mediterranean 
coast—has a particular association for 
him. Recently after making a drawing 
in Cannes of a mythical theme, he 
remarked “it is strange, in Paris I never 
draw fauns, centaurs or mythical heroes 
like these, they always seem to live in 
these parts.” 


The grace and delicacy of the Blue and 
Rose periods (too sentimental for modern 
taste?), the outstanding period of 
Cubism, the postwar interest in a new 
type of abstraction, the pictures of large 
women, of large still-lifes, of nightmarish 
forms, the incursions into ballet-design, 
sculpture, poetry, drama and ceramics, 
the predilection for a particular subject, 
sometimes the harlequin, sometimes the 
bull—Mr Penrose describes each phase 
and supports his story with a large selec- 
tion of illustrations, although very small 
ones. 

* 


The art of this century has taken its 
shape from. the cubist paintings of 
Picasso and Braque. Picasso has now 
been painting for most of his seventy- 
seven years and yet it is still a puzzle to 
assess the dynamic force behind this 
small, stocky, Catalonian with the large 
piercing black eyes. His talent as a 
draughtsman and as a colourist is beyond 


question: Gertrude Stein says in her | 


monograph on Picasso “as to knowing 
how to paint he was born knowing all of 


that.” He has an astonishing memory | 
and a vivid imagination. But this artist’s | 


extraordinary diversity and his frequent 
alterations in style have begged for some 
rational explanation of the evolution of 
his art. 

Picasso does not help us. “I have 
never made trials or experiments. When- 
ever I had something to say I have said 
it in the manner in which I feel it ought 
to be said.” Whether or not we are 
enthusiastic about the outcome, the 
vitality of his art stands out from the 
pages of this book 








The Oxford Book of 


IRISH 


VERSE 


XVIIth CENTURY-xxth CENTURY 


Chosen by DONAGH MACDONAGH 
and LENNOX ROBINSON 


Here is a balanced selection ranging from 
Luke Wadding through Swift, Goldsmith, 
James Clarence Mangan, A, and Yeats to 
the younger poets now being published; it 
thus includes not only the new poets but 
poetry in Ireland since the time when English 
began to be the vernacular of the country. 


Poetry in Irish is represented by trans- 
lations. 21s. net 


The Memoirs of 


Eleanor Farjeon 


Book I: Edward Thomas 
The Last Four Years 


‘While Miss Farjeon’s plan concentrates 
this portion of her memoirs on one person 
... now and again the narrative introduces 
other characters, famous and little-known, 
and Miss Farjeon can, in avery few sentences 
indeed, make them come to life. Her pen 
pictures are brilliant, and that is true also of 
the way she recalls the whole of that age.’ 
THE TIMES Illustrated 25s. net 
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Selected by ANNE RIDLER 
with a Critical Introduction 


Since Charles Williams died thirteen years 
ago the circle of enthusiasts for his work 
has grown steadily. Anne Ridler, who 
was one of his pupils, has made a selection 
of essays illustrating his most important 
themes; she has prefaced it by a study of 
his writings and has sketched a portrait, 
for those who never met him, of this remark- 
able man. 25s. net 


MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND 


A new edition, rewritten and revised 
Edited by AUSTIN LANE POOLE 


Though the original plan of this work has 
been retained, it is now really a new book, 
with additional chapters discussing aspects 
of history not previously included. Illus- 
trations are an important feature—there 
are 140 half-tone plates and 107 text- 
figures. 


Two volumes 70s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


6 
Authorised Version 


The Work of the Queen 


By Dermot Morrah. 
Kimber. 191 pages. 21s. 

OME years ago a shrewd elder was 
S summoned from Printing House 
Square by a puzzled elder at Bucking- 
ham Palace to suggest what could be 
done to prevent news photographers 
from camping on high buildings over- 
looking the Palace gardens in order to 
steal telescopic blobs of pictures of a 
new royal baby in its perambulator. The 
reply was characteristically simple: have 
a good picture taken of the baby, give 
the picture to all the newspapers, and 
the nuisance will stop of the news editors’ 
own accord. This book by Mr Morrah, 
who also works at Printing House 
Square, is presumably intended to serve 
the same purpose as that baby’s picture: 
to put a stop to’backstairs, keyhole, black 
market chit-chat about the royal regimen 
by giving the facts. This, though not 
official, is the authorised version. 

It is a lucid, elegant and pious account, 
as well informed (not to say learned) as 
it is well written, by a man who has 
known personally two generations of the 
Royal Household—and is also Arundel 
Herald Extraordinary. Perhaps it is un- 
duly defensive ; nobody doubts that the 
Queen works uncommonly hard and 
unfailingly dutifully. In proving that 
the Queen’s time is well and truly spent, 
Mr Morrah goes too near to claiming 
that none of it could be spent in 
any other or better way. Moreover, in 
his own conviction of the “sacred 
significance of the governance of men,” 
he tends to attribute to the Queen’s 
loyal subjects an apprehension of the 
“transcendent” and religious character 
of her rule which most of them now- 
adays do not have. 

The magic of monarchy is very real 
and very popular and indispensable. 
But it does not generally spring, except 
vestigially, from the faith that so strongly 
refreshes and reinforces the Queen her- 
self, as it did her father. It comes rather, 
as it did in Bagehot’s day, from the grip 
upon the public mind of a_ personal 
drama eminently played and _ cere- 
monially presented. (This is one reason 
why the melodrama of the Abdication in 
the end strengthened, not weakened, the 
monarchy.) ‘It is the eternal attraction 
of very human persons in very high 
places, and with the old pageantry it 
lasts from generation to generation. 

From Mr Morrah’s little book, as from 
Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s long life of 
George VI, two other truths emerge. 
The first is the great good fortune of 
Britain in having its parliamentary 
democracy topped and smoothed in its 


working by the monarchy—and in having - 


monarchs who devote themselves to the 
task. The second (which was admirably 
brought out in Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s 
appendix on “The Private Secretary ”) 
is the decisive importance in the per- 
formance of this task of the monarch’s 
own private office—the little band of 
secretaries, aides and advisers which is 
the link with the outside world. 
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“A bad Private Secretary might easily 
make the system of constitutional 
monarchy unworkable,” Professor Laski 
once said flatly. Certainly a private office 
—and, more generally, a Palace entour- 
age—out of touch with social, no less 
than political, realities and changes could 
frustrate and stultify the monarch’s 
function. Whether the Queen asks the 
right questions of ‘her ministers, meets 
the right people from all her realms, 
as well as in Britain, or has the 
wave-length of contemporary thought 
and feeling depends largely upon 
these “eyes and ears” about her. But 
she and her husband have eyes and ears 
of their own ; they are in their way as 
aware as the most enthusiastic critics of 
the need for continual adjustment ; so, 
too, are the best of their industrious 
advisers. Whether the adjustment goes 
as far or as fast as the changes in society 
and the Commonwealth demand is 
always a proper subject for frank debate. 
What is not debatable (and this is the 
point of Mr Morrah’s respectful tribute) 
is the conscientiousness—and the con- 
science—of all at the Palace. 


History in Stone 


A Picture History of Archaeology 


By C. W. Ceram. 
Thames and Hudson. 360 pages. 42s. 
‘ieapgge as a picture-book, this is 
a magnificent and sumptuous 
volume. Besides its sixteen excellently 
produced colour-plates it has literally 
hundreds of photographs, and line draw- 
ings, and diagrams, very few of which 
are the familiar standbys of the illus- 
trator; some of ancient buildings or 
artifacts, some of inscriptions, some 
illustrating the process of discovery 


itself. School libraries will pounce on 
it and amateurs of archeology will revel 
in it. Professionals, however, are likely 
to jib both at Mr Ceram’s style, which— 
now chatty, now portentous, now sensa- 
tional—has_ slithered far down the 
slopes of popularisation since his “ Gods, 
Graves and Scholars,” and at the sug- 
gested comprehensiveness of his title, 
inappropriate to a volume which omits 
all mention of Western European, Indian 
or Far Eastern prehistory. Less impor- 
tant, but disproportionately irritating, is 
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the gimmick which Mr Ceram has 
adopted for his picture titles ; these con- 
sist of the first half-sentence or so of 
the explanatory text, isolated from the 
succeeding matter and printed in heavy 
type, and the effect is precisely that of a 
classy advertising folder. Once accus- 
tomed, however, to this typographical 
eccentricity, and once hardened to Mr 
Ceram’s style, the reader can expect both 
enjoyment and instruction. 


A Tribute to Wine 


A Book of Burgundy 


Text by 
Forgeot. 
Translated by Siriol Hugh-Jones. 
Original Lithographs by Denis Mathews. 
Lund Humphries. 78 pages. 63s. 


Pierre Poupon and Pierre 


HE delight of this book is its illus- 

trations. Before he made them, Denis 
Mathews spent several months in Bur- 
gundy studying and sketching the 
processes in wine production from the 
growing of the grapes to the bottling, 
Storing and tasting of the wine. He is 
an artist who has shown in recent years, 
particularly when he visited China, a 
facility for capturing the atmosphere of 
a scene in vigorous drawings and pen 
and wash sketches. He shows it again 
in these thirty or so Jithographs: in a 
gaily-coloured study of grape-picking, a 
sturdy blue-pantalooned figure digging 
the earth or rooting out the old vines, a 
black and white impression of a wine- 
honouring banquet. 

The text is subsidiary to the illustra- 
tions: it is presented as five letters to the 
artist, initiating him into the mysteries 
of wine-production, one allegedly from a 
historian, another from a vine-grower 
and so on. But since we are told all the 
text was written by but two Burgundians, 
nobody is deceived and many are likely 
to be irritated, particularly as the style 
is, at times, cloying with too-frequent 
similes between the care of wine and the 
care of children. This is a pity since 
there is much authoritative information 
about the history of Burgundy and the 
skilled processes of its wine-making. 


Dutch Treat 
Jan Vermeer 


By Ludwig Goldscheider. 
Phaidon. 155 pages. 47s. 6d. 


ie printing and design of this book 
are superb. The many illustrations, 
of which 34 are in colour, follow an 
introductory essay and reproduce in 
entirety and in detail all the paintings 


universally acknowledged to be by 
Vermeer ; an appendix shows some of 
those attributed doubtfully to him. The 
plates have nearly all been reproduced 
from new photographs and differ con- 
siderably from those in the 1940 Vermeer 
volume. Although the colour reproduc- 
tion cannot quite do justice to the texture 
and mellowness of the originals, and in 
particular to the yellow of which Ver- 
meer was so fond, all lovers of this 
artist will be delighted to possess this 
new edition. 
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Culture in Context 


Culture and Society, 1780-1950 


By Raymond Williams. 
Chatto and Windus. 363 pages. 305. 


7 is a thoughtful and sensitive 
study of the idea of culture as it 
developed in Britain between 1780 and 
1950. It begins with the industrial 
revolution and ends with the mass 
media of communication. To some 
extent it is a personal document as wel] 
as a critical analysis, and at the end of 
the book the reader is left with a clear 
impression of the author as well as a 
new interpretation of a difficult subject. 
For Mr Williams “culture” is 
neither the product of the old Jeisured 
classes, who seek to defend it against 
hostile and destructive forces, nor the 
inheritance of a new rising class which 
contains the humanity of the future. 
The idea of culture is a general reaction 
to changes in the conditions of “ com- 
mon life” since the discovery of steam 
power, the rise of machine industry and 
the growth of a new social system. It 
was against this background that the 
word began to be used, and when Mr 
Williams hears it he turns, not to his 
gun, but to the dictionary. He care- 
fully traces the development of a new 
terminology (including words like 
“industry,” “art,” “class” and “demo- 
cracy” as well as “culture”) and goes 
on to examine the evolution of the idea 
in a group of writers from Coleridge to 
Eliot. Inevitably he picks and chooses 
among his sources, sometimes painting 
an inadequate picture of the author he 
is describing, sometimes failing to main- 
tain a thread of continuity. He succeeds, 
however, in setting the idea of “ culture ” 
in its changing context and in showing 
how the attempt to provide “a total 
qualitative assessment ” of common life 
has been a major theme in English 
writing since the industrial revolution. 
It cannot be said that this is an easy 
book to read, well worth reading though 
it is. The style is often cumbrous ; 
many of the ideas are touched on rather 
than fully developed ; and the balance 
of attention to particular writers and 
periods can often be questioned. The 
first four chapters are among the most 
interesting, particularly a perceptive 
chapter on Carlyle. The fifth chapter 
on the industrial novels of the 1840s is 
illuminating but sketchy, and there is a 
good sixth chapter on Cardinal Newman 
and Matthew Arnold. William Morris 
emerges, as he does so frequently in 
recent writing, as a “ pivotal figure,” “a 
contemporary thinker,” but less than 
justice is done to the rebel writers of 
the late nineteenth century, whose 
revolt did much to re-shape thinking 
about society. Part II of this book— 
just over thirty pages—is devoted to the 
period from Morris to D. H. Lawrence, 
and carries the title “interregnum.” 
The choice of title is misleading, for 
whatever current assessments of the 
work of writers of this period may be, 
their “ revolt” was more than an inter- 
lude. It was also in these years that 
signposts were already pointing to the 
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“mass culture” of the twentieth cen- 
tury which Mr Williams talks about in 
his last chapter. Part III on a group 
of modern writers—including Tawney 
as well as Eliot—reveals insight and 
sympathy along with critical power, but 
the conclusion does not quite succeed 
in pulling the book together. Mr 
Williams seems to be striving to say 
something important which his frame- 
work of reference makes more difficult 
rather than more easy to express. He 
always, however, stimulates thought, and 
his integrity and sense of purpose give 
a note of authority even to some of his 
more elusive passages. 


An Account of Adversity 
I Anastasia: An Autobiography 


Translated by Oliver Coburn, with notes 
by Roland Krug Von Nidda. 
Joseph. 282 pages. 21s. 


r February, 1920, a girl was rescued 
from a canal in Berlin ; she was taken 
to a lunatic asylum where everybody 
found her extremely uncommunicative ; 
a year later she confessed to a nurse that 
she was the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
the youngest daughter of the late Tsar. 
This is the autobiography of a woman, 
now in her late fifties, who has spent 
most of her life claiming this name and 
descent. Although it does not make her 
case any more convincing or conclusive, 
the book is fascinating reading. 

The first chapters, in particular, cover- 
ing the two years after the death of the 
Tsar and his family in July, 1918, read 
like a first-class thriller. Anastasia’s 
escape from Russia, her marriage in 
Bucharest and the assassination of her 
husband, her flight to Berlin and the 
attempt at suicide in the Landwehrkanal 
have a powerful nightmare quality. It 
was only after her release from the 
lunatic asylum that the proper story of 
Anastasia began: it is the story of her 
struggle to establish her identity. She 
tells us herself that this was her first 
concern, and if we bear it in mind while 
reading her account, our credulity gets 
taxed very hard indeed. To those people 
like Princess Irene of Prussia, the sister 
of the late Tsarina, who could have been 
of much help to her, Anastasia behaved 
in an incomprehensible manner. She 
was rude, snubbing, introverted. The 
explanations for her behaviour at such 
encounters are always the same: illness 
and injured pride on her side ; Schaden- 
freude, malice, a lapse of memory on the 
other. 

The reader’s impression is that no 
amount of physical pain or pride would 
have made a real Anastasia behave in 
the way she did ; on the contrary, they 
would have made her communicate 
more. A further element of doubt is 
introduced by some of Herr Krug’s com- 
mentaries, connecting the author’s narra- 
tive. There are frequent errors of his- 
torical fact; in his attempt to make 
Anastasia’s case watertight, Herr Krug 
argues too closely. This book will hardly 
bring the author’s recognition as the real 
Anastasia any nearer ; but whoever she 
is, she had an unenviable life. 





SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Mr Maugham has announced that 
this is the last book he will ever 
publish. Copies of the first edition 
are available everywhere. 21s. 


GRAHAM 
GREENE 


OUR MAN IN 
HAVANA 


. when it comes to telling a 
story ... there is still no one to 
touch Greene.’” WALTER ALLEN, 
New Statesman. 15s. 


JOHN 
STEINBECK 


THE LOG FROM THE 
SEA OF CORTEZ 


“A book to delight the senses 
and stretch the imagination.” 
JULIAN DUGUID, D. Telegraph. 18s. 


RICHARD 
CHURCH 


A COUNTRY WINDOW 
A selection of delightful and 
characteristic essays on many 
subjects. 16s. 


HESKETH 
PEARSON 


JOHNSON & BOSWELL 
Inseparable in the history of litera- 
ture, these two famous men are 
now united in one racy and enter- 
taining narrative. 21s. 


WILFRID 
NOYCE 


CLJMBING THE 
FISH’S TAIL 


The ascent of a beautiful and 
dangerous mountain in Nepal. 
By the poet-author of South Col, 
story of the successful Everest 
expedition. (Dec.1) ///ustrated, 18s. 
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OP Nati ea 
ST ay 


by Professors F. van der Meer 
and C. Mohrmann translated 

and edited by 

MARY F. HEDLUND MA and 

Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD 


A unique survey of Christian 
life during the first six centuries 
of our era. 620 gravure plates 
depicting all facets of the life 
and art of the Early Christians. 
42 six-colour maps on every 
aspect of ecclesiastical and 
archaeological geography. A 
three-fold commentary: 

(1) detailed captions to 
plates; (2) the authors’ own 
dissertations linking visual with 
factual material; (3) a 
systematic selection from 
contemporary writings. 
24-page index 70s 


uniform with the above 


Nelson's Atlas of the Bible 


35 maps in 8 colours, 408 gravure 
plates, 60,000-word commentary, 
26-page index 70s 


A History 
of Medicine 


A revised edition of this 
standard work, with added 
material on herbals, witches, 
mesmerism and the history 
of nursing. 72 plates 42s 


DOUGLAS GUTHRIE 


Catching Salmon 
and Sea Trout 


‘| have no hesitation in 
recommending it both to 
expert fishers and to budding 
and would-be anglers. His 
book will become a classic.’ 
—Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart 
32 plates 21s 

G. P. R. BALFOUR-KINNEAR 
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The Artist as Creator 


The Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke 
and Princess Marie von Thurn und 
Taxis 
Translated and 
Wydenbruck. 
The Hogarth Press. 294 pages. 30s. 


introduced by Nora 


—— who read German have Jong 
been aware of the brilliance and 
importance of the Rilke-Marie Taxis 
correspondence. Not only do_ these 
letters, which extend from 1909 to the 
eve of Rilke’s death, convey an intimate 
record of the poet’s life ; they also carry 
us very near the heart and nerve of 
artistic creation. Together with the cele- 
brated Fournier-Riviére letters and the 
lifelong exchanges between Hofmann- 
sthal and Richard Strauss, they consti- 
tute one of the most valuable documents 
we possess toward a portrait of the artist 
as creator. Here are the very sources 
of imagination: the remembrances, 
sudden impressions, contingencies of 
feeling, out of which the finished work 
mysteriously arises. A metaphor casually 
used in a letter in 1912 becomes the 
centre of a sonnet to Orpheus ten years 
later. A decade of subterranean growth, 
of self-discovery in darkness, intervenes 
between the first apprehension of the 
great cycle and that wildly jubilant note 
of the evening of February 11, 1922: 


At last, Princess, at last the blessed, how 
blessed day, when the completion—as far 
as I can see—of the Elegies can be 
announced to you: Ten! 


It is with the “ Duino Elegies,” that 
most complete and miraculous achieve- 
ment in modern German poetry, that the 
relationship between Rilke and the Prin- 
cess von Thurn und Taxis will always 
be associated. It was she who put at 
his disposal the dark castle by the sea, 
Duino. It was she who persevered in 
recalling Rilke’s genius to his unfinished 
task during the years in which his 
“Angels were silent.” Though the 
Elegies and the Sonnets were actually 
composed in the tower at Muzot, they 
belong te Duino. “The whole is yours, 
Princess,” wrote the poet, “how could 
it be otherwise? ” But Princess Marie 
played a uniquely important role in 
Rilke’s life even before that fantastic 
(and ultimately fatal) explosion of crea- 
tive force in the winter of 1922. Because 
she was intelligent and able to laugh 
gently at him, Rilke took the Princess 
far more seriously than he did the covey 
of other titled ladies and princesses 
lointaines who appear in his biography. 
To her he laid bare the workings of 
his genius, his “ plunge into the funnel 
of solitude.” To her he detailed his 
belief, a belief tinged with a good deal 
of dabbling in spiritualism, that the poet 
is a kind of scribe writing at the dicta- 
tion of occult powers and dominions 


here on this Patmos, so that, when I 
think of it, I feel as though I had written 
with both hands, to the right and the 
left, like the Apostle in St John’s Hospital 
in Bruges, so as to capture every word 
that was being given to me. 


These extraordinary letters demon- 
strate, moreover, the feline tenacity and 
resilience of men such as Nietzsche, 
Proust and Rilke, who use their very 
infirmities in order to guard the integrity 
of their work. Time and again, Rilke 
shies away from the Princess’s hospi- 
tality so as to deepen his solitude. Even 
in ill-health and lamentation, he 
treasured a kind of central obstinacy or 
cunning, a faith in his survival now and 
through his work. The artist uses other 
human beings and abuses them ; he lives 
in their villas and vanishes without trace. 
He assumes that they will at aJl times 
be immensely interested in his moods 
and grievances. It is, therefore, not a 
small art to be a poet’s friend. Marie 
von Thurn und Taxis excelled at it. 
She is amply rewarded. Her name and 
that of her draughty keep by the shores 
of the Adriatic will be remembered as 
long as German literature is read. The 
Hogarth Press, which has already done 
so much for Rilke, again puts one in 
its debt. 


Brocade and Homespun 


The Last Tudor Kinz: A Study of 
Edward VI. 


By Hester W. Chapman. 
Cape. 304 pages. 28s. 


Elizabeth the Great 

By Elizabeth Jenkins. 
Gollancz. 336 pages. 21s, 
Star Chamber Stories 


By G. R. EJton. 
Methuen. 244 pages. 21s. 


IOGRAPHERS of Edward VI and Eliza- 

beth I have different problems. 
Edward came to the throne when he was 
nine and died just before he was six- 
teen. There is little evidence of his per- 
sonality ; his diary is largely a record of 
events, while his political influence was 
negligible. Elizabeth ruled for forty-five 
years, dominating events and _ policies. 
Edward has understandably received less 
attention from historians than Somerset 
and Northumberland upon whose rivalry 
the politics of the reign turned. But 
Elizabeth’s iridescent personality has 
always been a magnet, and any bio- 
graphy must bear comparison with the 
classic work of Sir John Neale written 
in 1934. 

Miss Chapman, who recently pub- 
lished a study of Mary II, obviously 
enjoys disengaging recessive personali- 
ties from the shadows. She sees Edward 
as gay, lively and intelligent. His pre- 
cocity has never been disputed : at the 
age of ten he wrote a treatise in French 
against papal supremacy. But boyish 
spirits rapidly evaporated under rigorous 
Calvinist indoctrination. He told his 
friend at the French court, Barnaby Fitz- 
patrick, that he might “ sometimes dance, 
so measure be your mean ” and to spend 
his leisure “ chiefly reading of the Scrip- 
ture.” His half-sister, Mary, hardly a 
frivolous character, was told to “ attend 
no longer to foreign dances and merri- 
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ments, which do not become a Christian 
princess.” Miss Chapman tells the 
wretched story of the over-taxed boy- 
king with imaginative sympathy and con- 
siderable insight, but it was fortunate 
that his narrow intellect, cast in so 
formidable a mould, did not come to 
dominate politics. Elizabeth’s brilliant 
empiricism and intellectual detachment 
were far preferable. 


ISS JENKINS has been concerned with 

painting “an immediate, personal, 
living portrait of the Queen,” keeping 
historical events to “ the briefest outline, 
except where she played a vigorous part 
in shaping their course.” Her book 
glows with the panoplied splendour of the 
Queen’s jewels, clothes and progresses, 
but once away from the pageantry, there 
is much psychological conjecture. Sey- 
mour’s crude flirtation with Elizabeth 
when she was a young girl, together 
with the executions of Anne Boleyn and 
Catherine Howard, “seem to have done 
her nervous system and sexual develop- 
ment an injury from which they never 
recovered.” The executions left a 
psychological trauma : “in the dark and 
low-lying region of the mind where 
reason cannot penetrate, she knew that 
if you give yourself to men, they cut 
your head off with a sword, an axe.” 
Miss Jenkins suggests that Mary Stuart’s 
request for clothes upon her arrival in 
England had a symbolic meaning for 
Elizabeth, whose mean response and 
general passion for clothes emanate 
from her childhood, when as a bastard 
she was poorly dressed. Those who pre- 
fer rational explanations to speculation 
into the irrational will prefer the pages 
of Sir John Neale. 


A°? Miss Chapman’s brocade and 
Miss Jenkins’s tinsel comes the 
homespun of a professional Cambridge 
historian concerned with ordinary lives 
in early Tudor times, on which he has 
already done much to enlighten us. Six 
tales, arising from a projected work upon 
the early Tudor Council, delicately and 
ironically puncture legends. “ The Fool 
of Oxford” shows that depositions 
brought before Thomas Cromwell did 
not necessarily result in severe penalties, 
while the career of George Whelplay, 
who tried to make a living by informing 
upon those who failed to observe the 
law, illustrates the practical ineffective- 
ness of Tudor despotism, particularly in 
the economic sphere. An “ undeserved, 
if rather tiny crown of lesser martyr- 
dom” slips from the head of the Abbot 
of Rievaulx, while a tithe-case shows 
how slight was the connection between 
anticlericalism and religion. Lastly, the 
stories show not only how hard Star 
Chamber strove to be fair-minded but 
also how easily its efficiency can be over- 
rated. 

Mr Elton’s cautionary tales do not 
grip or excite, but they have a wintry 
humour and offer some amusement. 
They have complicated plots, but the 
shafts of light penetrate dark corners not 
lit by the arc-lamps that play with such 
intensity upon the court. 
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Literary Storehouse 
Joyce Cary: A Preface to His Novels 


By Andrew Wright. 
Chatto and Windus. 186 pages. I§s. 


MERICAN graduate students arriving in 
Oxford are always surprised, and 
frequently indignant, on learning that 
the University rarely permits the presen- 
tation of a thesis on a living author. This 
was not Mr Wright’s case. He came to 
Oxford (aided by a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society for the 
Promotion of Useful Knowledge) not to 
write a thesis but simply because his 
living author, Joyce Cary, had his home 
there. And he was doubly fortunate. Had 
he turned up a year later, his author 
would have been living no longer. And 
—because Cary, even in advanced sick- 
ness, was very much alive and very wel- 
coming—he enjoyed alike the stimulus 
of much personal contact and the free- 
dom of everything the house in Parks 
Road contained. 

It was a freedom formidable to a 
travelling scholar compelled to keep an 
eye on the calendar. “In the attic and 
in the study,” Mr Wright tells us, “I 
found manuscripts of novels, short 
Stories, essays, plays, poems, journals, 
letters.” He adds that he also found 
“bills, memoranda, wallets, _ pistols, 
medals, trunks, boxes and bicycle tires ” 
—not all of which are commonly objects 
of literary research. It is clear that he 
was not able to do more than scratch the 
surface of the authentic treasure made 
available to him. Nevertheless, as well 
as Offering a competent critical review 
of Cary’s work, he has at least made clear 
how much relevant material exists for a 
thorough genetic study of it later on: 

Each of Cary’s novels has behind it 
notebooks filled with samples of dialogue, 
sketches of situations, statements of idea ; 
each of the works has its dossier, a collec- 
tion of notes toward the novel; each of 
the novels has its false beginning, its 
rejected chapters. 

Cary himself explained in a broadcast 
how his painter-like method of composi- 
tion “over the whole surface at once” 
had the consequence of his amassing per- 
haps three times the material that finally 
appeared in any book. Nearly all this 
seems to be extant—as are also “Cock 
Jarvis,” an unfinished novel running to 
half-a-million words; “Arabella,” a 
complete novel dating from the mid- 
thirties, when it found no publisher ; 
“large chunks of a projected trilogy ”; 
“The Homely Nurse,” “a fantasy on 
eugenics”; two complete plays; and 
innumerable other fragments. Cary did 
not come to writing in the first place 
with any facility ; he had reached middle 
age before satisfying himself that he had 
begun to find either a vision or a style 
that was adequately his own. The pain- 
ful methods by which he worked out his 
artistic salvation remained with him, and 
it was with the evidences of them that 
Mr Wright was so dauntingly confronted. 
If Cary, as seems likely, retains his 
status as one of the major English novel- 
lists of our time, Mr Wright’s pioneer 
study of these remarkable remains will 
certainly be followed by others. 





Tarzie Vittachi 
The story of the Ceylon race riots 
and their consequences. Emergency 
law prevented publication of these 


facts in Ceylon. The author, Editor 
of the Ceylon Observer brought his 


’ 
MS to England this autumn. — It 
should be read by all who follow 


events in the East. Nov. 14. 10/6 


Ludw ig Bemelmans 
for Christmas 


My Life in Art 


34 colour reproductions of his oil 
paintings, 24 line drawings and an 
enchanting text. Nov. 14. 42/- 


Madeline 
and the Bad Hat 


A picture book in colour for 
children from 5 to 8. 1/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Book Society Recommendation 


KITCHENER 


Portrait of an Imperialist 


Philip Magnus 


‘A biographical master- 
piece.’—New Statesman. 
Illustrated. 30s. net. 


ALEXANDER’s 
PATH 


From Caria to Cilicia 
Freya Stark 


‘A travel, book of unique 
distinction.’ 
——Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 30s. net. 


%* % 80,000 in print of the 
perfect, sly, Christmas gift. 


PARKINSON’S LAW 
JOHN MURRAY 
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The Stuarts 


A Study in English Kingship 
J. P. Kenyon 


“Based on very sound scholarship.” 
—Dr. J. H. Plumb. 
“The character sketches are shrewd, 
succinct and mordant.” 

THE SPECTATOR. 


50 sllustrations 25s. net 


The Changing 
Pattern of 


Distribution 
N. A. H. Stacey and A ubrey Wilson 


This critical study of the changing 
nature and function of the distributive 
trades is a practical guide to maximum 
efficiency. 45s. net 
(Published with Business Publications Ltd.) 


* 
The Racing 
Driver 
Denis Jenkinson 
“For the reader who wishes to know 
how leading drivers drive at high 


speeds.”—TIMES WEEKLY REVIEW. 
35 illustrations 18s. net 


B-A:T-S-F-O-R-D 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


& * FOR BOCK S*+ 


@ Your customers are as fas- 
cinating as your books! In 
‘half-an-hour at Foyles you 
can see people from almost 


every country in the world— 





people of every colour, every 
race, every nationality. It is a 
wonderful bookshop. ® 





—A Member of Parliament 


We can supply all Books 
reviewed or advertised in 
The Economist and all 


other publications 


119-125 CHARING 


CROSS ROAD | 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-6 inc. Sats. (Mon. & Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Rd. 
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The Ruined Radical 


| Sir Charles Dilke: A Victorian 


Tragedy 


By Roy Jenkins. 


Collins. 447 pages. 25s. 


M° of the material for writing the 


history of Victorian England is now 
available — for those who have the 


| patience and the energy to read the 
| archives, printed and written ; some sur- 


| prising variants 


from the “received 


| view” lurk in them. Mr Jenkins has 


discovered one of these variants, and 


_ argues for it with skill and ingenuity, 


although his background knowledge 


| seems in parts patchy, and he has virtu- 


| give it up. 


ally confined his attentions to one set of 
archives, the Dilke papers—one of the 
weakest and least informative of the large 
collections. (Their weakness stems 
largely from a nervous habit of Dilke’s: 
he carried scissors on him, and habitually 
cut bits out of letters addressed to him.) 

Nevertheless, the story he has to tell 
is so fascinating that it imposes itself. 
Sir Charles Dilke was fundamentally 
dull, but ardently ambitious; he was 
methodical, painstaking, able, wealthy ; 
his father had known the right people, 
and been made a baronet. He therefore 
stepped easily into the House of Com- 
mons. He was too intelligent, and too 
honest with himself, to fit snugly into 
any party machine; he earned social 
ostracism through telling the truth about 
the royal family, and had to write a 
clever society novel to win his way back. 
Eventually, the combination of talent, 
pushfulness and sheer application carried 
him in 1882 into Mr Gladstone’s second 
cabinet ; and three years later he was 
widely recognised as Lord Hartington’s 
only serious rival for the Liberal leader- 
ship—whenever Mr Gladstone chose to 
In Mr Gladstone’s private 


| office, his abilities were exceptionally 


highly rated. 

His aspirations were ruined by the 
notorious divorce case, in which charges 
were made against him so scandalous, 


| even by the laxer standards of today, 


that they left him then no alternative to 
retirement from active politics (for the 
time at least) unless he could answer 
them ; and such opportunities of answer- 
ing them as the eccentricities of the law 
offered, he did not take. He happened 
to lose his seat, at Chelsea, while the 
trial was in progress. He was not re- 
elected till 1892, when the miners of the 
Forest of Dean adopted him with en- 
thusiasm ; and Mr Jenkins writes with 
sympathy and understanding of Dilke’s 
nineteen years’ service for them as a suc- 
cessful backbencher. 


Over a third of Mr Jenkins’s book is 


| devoted to the case of Crawford v. 


Crawford and Dilke. He quotes much 
newly available evidence. A lot of it tells 
strongly against Mrs Crawford, who 
made the shocking accusations ; and it is 
certainly a point in DiJke’s favour that he 
had detectives working oni the case after 
the courts had finished with it ; though 


that he made no use of their discoveries 
tells the other way. On the whole, while 
Mr Jenkins’s researches must discredit 
Mrs Crawford, they do not greatly add 
to the moral reputation of Dilke. Much 
still remains obscure. Was there really 
a conspiracy against Dilke, as he privately 
protested ? What are we to make of 
what Lady Dilke is said to have said to 
W. T. Stead, in a passage which Mr 
Jenkins does not quote ?—“that, if she 
had only let [Dilke] go on with his 
intrigues and life of pleasure, none of 
the trouble would have come upon him ; 
and it made her doubt whether it was 
not better to let men go on in their vice 
rather than try to raise them to a higher 
life.” 

If there was a _ conspiracy, who 
conceived and who financed it? Mr 
Jenkins prints for the first time the extra- 
ordinary, yet true, story that Mrs Craw- 
ford spent some hours, two days before 
she precipitated the case by a confession 
to her husband, with Joseph Chamber- 
lain at his London house ; but can offer 
no satisfactory explanation of an incident 
which, as he leaves it, makes Chamber- 
lain look an even blacker villain than the 
most ardent of Gladstonians could have 
supposed him to be. Nor does Mr 
Jenkins indicate what researches, if any, 
he has made on the subject of this inter- 
view in Chamberlain’s papers. 


Seventeenth Century 
Visionary 


Thomas Traherne: Centuries, Poems, 
and Thanksgivings 


Edited by H. M. Margoliouth. 

Oxford University Press. ‘Two volumes. 
342 pages and 436 pages. 84s. for 
the set. 


_— the only personal reminiscence 
about Thomas Traherne that has 
come down to us concerns his relentless 
single-mindedness. He was not content, 
we are told, to meditate continually about 
the love of God or the achievement of 
“felicity” or to digest these notions into 
writing ; he was so full of them that 
“those who would converse with him 
were forced to endure some discourse 
upon these subjects, whether they had 
any sense of religion or not.” This rings 
completely true. All Traherne’s writings 
—except an arid though learned thesis, 
“Roman Forgeries ”—are variations on 
one theme. Having experienced as a 
child the ecstatic happiness of knowing 
himself “Heir of the World,” he sys- 
tematically set about regaining that hap- 
piness, after it had been destroyed by 
the corrupting processes of growing up. 
The amazing thing is that his quest was 
successful. No reader of Traherne can 
possibly doubt the authenticity of his 
recovered joy or miss the passionate 
earnestness that impelled him to pass on 
his secret of felicity to all who would 
listen. 

Only by a series of extraordinary 
chances has his testimony come down to 
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us at all. The manuscript book contain- 
ing his finest work, “ Centuries of Medi- 
tation,” was picked up on a _ bookstall 
some sixty years ago, together with the 
MSS of some of his poems ; but there 
was no indication of authorship. A 


slightly different collection of poems, , 


prepared for the press by Thomas’s 
brother Philip (a poetaster if ever there 
was one), did not actually achieve publi- 
cation till 1910, after Bertram Dobell 
had brilliantly managed to establish the 
authorship of the other recent finds. But 
now these poems and prose meditations, 
together with a devotional treatise pub- 
lished anonymously and virtually for- 
gotten for two hundred and fifty years, 
have been edited with scrupulous 
scholarship by Professor Margoliouth 
and have been published in two hand- 
some volumes. 

There is only one complaint to make. 
Traherne prepared for publication a 
prose work, “Christian Ethicks,” but 
did not live to see it appear. It came out 
in 1675 and has not been reprinted ; but 
it is very far from being a tedious book. 
It treats of many topics discussed in 
the “Centuries”; but that was never 
intended for the general public, whereas 
this was. Traherne’s whole approach to 
ethics is based on his principle that 
“Vertue is not Vertue but in order to 
Felicity,” and he affirms that it was “ the 
actual knowledge of true Felicity that 
made him to speak of Vertue.” It is 
much to be hoped that Traherne’s editor 
will complete his good work by rescuing 
from obscurity the book which the 
writer himself considered best fitted for 
publication. 

Unquestionably Traherne thought of 
himself as an evangelist with a wonder- 
ful message of good news to impart. 
Whether he set much store by his poems 
we can scarcely tell. Many of them are 
versifications of experiences that are also 
recounted in the “Centuries ”; and the 
prose version of an episode is usually 
more telling than the metrical. Specula- 
tions, too, go better 
rhyme. The Thanksgivings, which are 
included in the same volume as the 
Poems, are described by Professor Mar- 
goliouth as “unconventional poetry.” 
Strongly rhythmical and reminiscent of 
the psalms, they also recall in their lay- 
out the Preces Privatae of Lancelot 
Andrewes. Essentially they are devo- 
tional meditations, and highly charac- 
teristic of their author; typically, the 
first is entitled “ Thanksgivings for the 
Body.” 

Of the “Centuries,” the editor justly 
remarks that they are not simply a collec- 
tion of meditations but include many 
exhortations and explanations ; for here 


again Traherne was trying to pass on his | 


secret of happiness. The glorious pas- 
sages that record the enchanted visions 


in prose than | 
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HIS LIFE AND REIGN 
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Policy Against 
Inflation R. F. HARROD 


* An interesting and valuable work. 
—(Financial Times) 24s 


Business Enterprise : 


Its Growth and Organisation 

R. S. EDWARDS and H. TOWNSEND 
* Packed with fascinating detail about 
British companies..—— NORMAN C. 
Hunt (BBC Broadcast). 60s 


Nationalisation in 
Britain R. KELF-COHEN 


The first factual account of the con- 
struction and growth of the nation- 
alised industries from 1945 to 1955. 

25s 


Labour & Politics 


1900-06 

FRANK BEALEY & HENRY PELLING 
*A dramatic chapter in our history 
that has never been better told..— 
The Times. 30s 


Britain’s Discovery of 

Russia 1553-1815 

M. S. ANDERSON 

A fine historical background for the 

study of Anglo-Russian relations. 
30s 

Communism and 

Social Democracy 


1914-31 G. D. H. COLE 


Volume IV, in two parts, of the 
authors A History of Socialist 
Thought. 2 vols: 70s 


English Studies in Criminal Science 


_ The Value of Probation 
| Edited by 


L. RADZINOWICZ 
Volume X in this important series. 
2Is 


The Serpent and the 


Tortoise 

EDGAR FAURE 
‘A pungently written analysis..— 
The Times. als 


China Today 


- Puzzle-Math 


of his childhood have often been antho- | 


logised ; but the book ought to be read 
consecutively, for its parts are organic- 
ally linked. ‘Traherne was a visionary 
possessed of a powerful and discerning 
mind. To regard him as a lone eccentric 
or a pre-Romantic Nature-mystic is to 
underestimate his stature as a 
Christian humanist. 


G. GAMOW and MARVIN STERN 

Two scientists’ lively book of 
brain-twisters and apparent para- 
doxes. Illustrated 8s 6d 


by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 


28 plates (4 in colour) 60s 


Price Theory 

W. J. L. RYAN 

Written to help students of economics 
to think logically and systematically 
on this subject. Diagrams 31s 6d 


The First Principles of 


Industrial Relations 
A. E. C. HARE 


For the student as well as the manager 
on the factory floor. 2s 6d 


The Background to 


Current Affairs 

DESMOND CROWLEY 

* Most intelligent and perspicacious 
book ... Dr. Crowley shows unerring 
judgment.’-—Times Lit. Supp. 21s 


1931 Political Crisis 

R. BASSETT 

“He has put us all in his debt and 
made certain that any subsequent 
account must begin where he leaves 
off."—The Listener. 42s 


Socialism in one 


Country 
E. H. CARR 


Covers, in three volumes, the years 
1924-26 in E. H. Carr’s A History of 
Soviet Russia. 45s 


VOL I 


Technology and the 


Academics 
Sir ERIC ASHBY 
“Should set engineering professors 
thinking; it will be read with pleasure.’ 
—Times Ed. Supp. 15s 


The Mass and the 


English Reformers 

Cc. W. DUGMORE 

Shows how the Church in England 
adapted and changed the office of 
the Mass. 25s 


The Pathans 


SIR OLAF CAROE 

A vivid and scholarly history of the 
north-west frontier peoples of Paki- 
stan. Illustrated 60s 


C. P. Snow THE SEARCH 


The re-issue of a novel which brought 
C. P. Snow success in 1934, ‘ Tre- 
mendously exciting. —SiMon RAVEN 
(The Spectator). 15s 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 
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The Man with Two 


Shadows 


ROBIN MAUGHAM 

. anew ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ 
... His best novel to date .... told at 
the pace of a thriller, and the screw turns 

with each chapter.” 
JOHN DAVENPORT 
The Observer 

12s. 6d. net 


SPELT Lie ARTIC ELT TERM a RIN TR NBR A 
The Shouting Dies Away 
JEAN DENYS 
Book Society Recommendation 

“....-Adelight.... breathlessly excit- 
ing at times .... funny and touching.... 
an almost perfect small book... .”’ 

JON GODDEN 


The Bookman 


13s. 6d. net 


Expense Account 
JOE MORGAN 

**Shows great ingenuity and a good 

sense of character and situation.”’ 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 

** A sharply amusing novel.” 
ROBERT PITMAN 
Sunday Express 
15s. net 


The Sinking of the 


Bismarck 


WILL BERTHOLD 
- ++ Now the Germans claim, ‘We 
scuttled the Bismarck’.”’ 
: Evening Standard 
There are few who will not be enthralled 
and moved by the account of this great 
naval action, here vividly and authentically 
re-told. 


es 


Illustrated 16s. net 


King Mob 
The Story of Lord George Gordon 
and the Riots of 1780 
CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 

“ Mr. Christopher Hibbert, wearing his 
learning lightly, has given us an account of 
the Riots which is capital; it is also 

exciting and completely satisfying.” 
ROGER FULFORD 


Illustrated 21s. net 


Red Carpet to China 
MICHAEL CROFT 
Book Society Recommendation 
A personal view of the New China by 
the author of ‘‘ Spare the Rod.’”’ 
Illustrated 2\s. net 


Flowering Lotus 
A View of Java 
HAROLD FORSTER 


. Intelligent and extremely read- 
able ....” 


ee 
Sunday Times 


** Frank, sensible and informative.”’ 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Illustrated 25s. net 


Two Great Novels of This Year 


The King Must Die 


MARY RENAULT 
Book Society Choice 
16s. net 


By Love Possessed 


J. G. COZZENS 
18s. net 
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A Strange Community 


Madison Avenue USA 


By Martin Mayer. 
Bodley Head. 319 pages. 25s. 


i Xe most interesting cultural phe- 
nomenon created by advertising is 
the advertising community itself, with 
its strange blend of assertion and sub- 
servience, prosperity and insecurity.” 
This is the author’s opinion and his 
book is largely about this community in 
its New York habitat. The fruit of 
Over 400 personal interviews plus pains- 
taking reading, it reviews with remark- 
able insight every aspect of a business 
that spends thousands of millions of 
dollars every year of other people’s 
money, drawing a commission on most 
of it (the largest agencies bill from 100 
million to 300 million dollars a year), yet 
suffers from chronic financial and social 
insecurity. 

For those inside or outside adver- 
tising this is a highly readable book, 
always lucid, frequently amusing. The 
author has much to say about internal 
organisation which, as in Britain, varies 
from agency to agency. The layman, 
seeing only the rather unimpressive end- 
product in the press or on television, 
may be surprised that a major agency 
needs a staff of several] hundred people. 
What do they all do? The author ex- 
plains, and, in the chapter on the Edsel 
car, gives a good account of an agency 
in action right from the first briefing. 

The Edsel campaign was apparently 
successful. But the author, laying a 
firm finger on advertising’s weakest spot, 
insists that 

only the very brave or the very ignorant 
can say exactly what it is that advertising 
does in the market place . . . it is impos- 
sible to discover how many sales have 
been made by advertising or whether 
more or less profit would have come on 
to the books if the advertising budget had 
been greater or smaller. 


The inability to prove the effectiveness 


of a campaign, or of one form of adver- 
tisement in comparison with others, 
makes an agency extremely vulnerable to 
competition. “ Maintaining a corpora- 
tion’s confidence in the people who 
handle its advertising is as difficult a 
job as the advertising itself.” Hence the 
long hours, the restlessness and in- 
security of agency life in New York— 
the tendency to get ulcers and to die 
young. Always perceptive, Mr Meyer 
also understands the rewards. 

What makes the men in the business 
love their work and spend themselves too 
quickly on it is neither the glamour nor 
the money. Instead it is the great game 
of advertising and the satisfaction of 
making a personal score. 

To this complicated game, research is 
indispensable because it supplies at least 
a partial answer to some of advertising’s 
basic uncertainties. One of the most 
important chapters in the book is the 
author’s account of the principal research 
organisations and their methods. Some 
of these companies operate also in this 
country. 

People with experience of the adver- 
tising business will most value the final 
chapter, a splendid hotch-potch of the 
author’s own views about advertising 
and replies to some of the commoner 
criticisms. Throwing “neutrality” to 
the winds, he boldly attacks the degrad- 
ing servility towards clients shown by 
some of the New York agencies, which 
he considers evil in itself and discour- 
aging to the recruitment of young people 
of good ability and education for whose 
services advertising must somehow com- 
pete with the “ professions” and their 
greater security and dignity. The 
remedy, he thinks, is for advertising to 
establish its own status as a profession 
“based on the creative intelligence of 
its practitioners.” Whether advertising 
on either side of the Atlantic can achieve 
this degree of respectabiJity within the 
foreseeable future is anybody’s guess. 


Reading Without Tears 


The Handwriting of English Docu- 
ments 


By L. C. Hector, 
Edward Arnold. 126 pages. 30s. 


M® HECTOR has packed an astonishing 
amount into a small space. Half 
his book is a succinct history of the dif- 
ferent kinds of hands that were used in 
official documents from the conquest 
down to the death of the last artificial 
hand in the nineteenth century. Nothing 
is left out : writing materials, abbrevia- 
tions in Latin, French and English, 
numerals, special styles and some excel- 
lent advice to the beginner (only omit- 
ting the useful adage that the best way 
to read a crabbed hand is to learn to 
write it as carelessly as the scrivener). 
The rest is composed of thirty-two pages 
of splendid reproductions, with tran- 
scriptions. There is nothing quite like 
this book : others are longer, and either 
are more specialised or deal, as a matter 
of aesthetic history, with the develop- 


ment of writing as a whole. Mr Hector 
keeps firmly to his subject, the kinds 
of writing one may find in_ state 
and legal documents, and how to cope 
with them. 

It is as good an introduction to the 
subject as a whole as the amateur could 
want ; but it is not a manual. It enables 
the beginner to see the scope of the sub- 
ject, but it is too short to carry him far 
in. Furthermore, the author is influ- 
enced by his background in the Public 
Record Office. The balance of the book 
corresponds to the spectrum of hands 
that can be studied there: as much space 
is given to medieval as to later hands, 
and one of the charms of the book is the 
description of some special hands that 
are only found in certain state records. 
The dabbler in family and local records, 
who has to deal with every variety of 
half-bred bastard and illiterate secretary 
hands, and seldom lights on a fine exam- 
ple of medieval writing, will soon realise 
that he is only at the beginning. But it 
is a very good beginning. 
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Family Portraits 
My Brother and I 


By William George. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 323 pages. 30s. 


MONG the opinions given in the mass 
of memoirs and biographies that 
size up David Lloyd George, there is 
never a “don’t know.” He generated, 
and justly, either wrath or admiration, 
and his brother, now aged 93, has 
decided to add all he knows to the 
admiring appraisals. His sources are 
intimate and touching, the chief of them 
being the letter which “ Dafydd during 
the greater part of his life wrote me or 
my uncle almost daily.” After reading 
these uninhibited accounts of a man’s 
affairs, the impression that sticks in the 
mind is one of entire devotion, loyalty 
to and trust in the judgment of one’s kin. 
Did all Welsh-speaking families of the 
eighties and nineties play the game by 
Dafydd’s rules ? If so, they display one 
trait that is common among racial and 
linguistic minorities—a standard of trust 
within the family so complete that all 
activity outside it ranks as catch-as- 
catch-can. : 

When an old man remembers, the 
earlier years stand out clearest. Further, 
as the politician grows busier, the letters 
home less often go into the intricacies of 
life. The book adds a lot to the known 
portrait up to the time when Dafydd gets 
the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
but thereafter, very little. Indeed, 
brotherly feeling and Liberal loyalty can 
be misleading. For instance, to argue 
from a kindly letter about Asquith 
written home in 1916 a fortnight before 
the two men changed offices that Dafydd 
was completely loyal to him personally 
is not borne out by other published 
papers on the events just before the 
Asquith resignation. 

Mr William George includes himself 
in the title, yet this is a selfless book. 
Although he admits to exasperation, at 
tuumes amounting to passing touches of 
jealousy, at so often being denied any 
identity save that of Dafydd’s brother, he 
eliminates himself except where his own 
story is essential to an understanding of 
Jafydd’s. Yet there emerges a self- 
portrait that commands admiration, even 
affection. Where would Dafydd have 
been without the earnings of this rigorous 
hard worker ? Comparisons between 
the brothers do not on every occasion 
work out to Dafydd’s advantage. Take 
the schoolboy “c 





conspiracy of silence” 
which, to show his non-conformity, 
Dafydd organised when the schoolmaster 
and parson first ordered, then besought, 
a class to say the creed to a bunch of 
visiting inspectors and the local gentry. 
In the silence and tension, William writes 
that the headmaster’s face was “ ashen 
and pitiful to behold.” 

I was moved to such sympathy by this 
sight that I was unable to restrain myself 
any longer and I shouted in a firm voice 
from one of the back rows “I believe.” 
The rest of the class immediately chimed 
ee 

Did Dafydd ever wreck a plan out of 
pity for an individual ? Never, unless 
possibly within the family circle. 
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A book that should be 
carefully studied by every 


food manufacturer 


The Foods 


We Eat 


Compiled by the Market Research Division of Messrs. 


W. S. Crawford. 


Shows what is eaten and drunk at the seven meals of 
the day : Early morning Tea, Breakfast, “Elevenses’, 
Mid-day Meal, Afternoon Tea, Evening Meal, Late 


Supper. 


Breakdowns into Men and Women, Summer and 
Winter, Weekdays and Weekend. 

Breakdowns of urban and rural areas in England and 
Scotland, by age groups and by social classes. 


Compiled from 21,107,880 answers from a representa- 
tive selection of the population. 


PUBLISHED BY 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES PRESS 


THE INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY OF 
RURAL LABOUR. By C. D. Harbury. 
An important study of labour efficiency 
in factories in rural areas. (Ready 
November) 35/- 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 1906- 
1911. An analysis of its economic and 
social character by Dr. J. Alun Thomas 

6/- 


THE MECHANISM OF CHEAP 
MONEY. A study of British Monetary 
Policy 1931-39 by Dr. Edward Nevin. 

25/- 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT, by Dr. Edward Nevin. 6/- 


SHIPBUILDING IN BRITAIN, mainly 
between the two World Wars. By Leslie 
Jones. 30/- 


JHE SOUTH WALES COAL INDUS- 
TRY 1841-1875 By J. H. Morris and 
L. J. Williams. This is the first of two 
volumes that will complete this study. 

25/- 


THE CRAWSHAY DYNASTY. A study 
in Industrial Organisation and De- 
velopment 1765-1867. By Dr. J. P. 
Addis. 12/6 

THE STORY OF MILFORD (Milford 
Haven). By Sir Frederick Rees. A 
volume of particular interest in view 
of the far-reaching developments now 
planned for the port. 10/6 


UNIVERSITY REGISTRY, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 





CASSELL 21s. NET 





Under-developed 
Countries 


Now in stock 
Bauer—Economic Analysis and 
Policy in Under-developed 


Countries 22/6 
Bonne — Studies in Economic 
Development 32/- 


The Challenge of Development 
Hebrew University Symposium 


1957 28/- 
Ragnekar—Poverty and Capital 
Development in India 42/- 


Shannon (ed.)—Under-developed 
Areas 
A Book of Readings and Re- 
search 52/- 


Expected from America shortly 
Hirschman—tThe Strategy of 
Economic Development. about 36/< 
Presenting a néw view of the econ- 
omic growth of under-developed 
countries 


Postage extra to prices quoted 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 











So 0S0 


Documents on 
British Foreign Policy | 
1919-1939 


Second Series Volume VII 


A volume dealing with Anglo-Soviet 
relations from 1929 to the Autumn of 
1934. The period covered begins with 
the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the USSR and ends with the 
latter’s entry into the League of 
Nations. 85s. (post 2s.) 


Annual Abstract 
of Statistics No. 95 


A wide selection of the most important 
StatisticS covering the national life of 
the United Kingdom for each of the 
years 1948 to 1957 and _ including, 
where possible, comparisons with a 
pre-war year. 21s. (post 1s. 3d.) 


National Income 
and Expenditure, 1958 


Tables of estimates for 1938 and each 
of the years 1948 to 1957. 
7s. 6d. (post 6d.) 





Hong Kong 


Report for 1957 of one of the most 
fascinating and progressive of the 
British colonies. Fully bound, indexed 
and illustrated. 16s. (post 1s. 3d.) 


Ready soon 


India’s Most 
Dangerous Hour 


The War Against Japan. Volume II. 


by S. WoopsurN KirBy 


The second of the five volume inter- 
Service history of the war in the Far 
East. It tells of the loss of Burma in 
1942 leaving India open to the threat 
of invasion, and shows how this 
danger was finally overcome and the 
foundations laid for the victories 
which were to follow. Illustrated with 
photographs, maps and sketches. 
55s. (post 2s.) 


The Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 


BeOS 


ee ______ 
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The Unknown Continent 


The Crossing of Antarctica 


By Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund 
Hillary. 
Cassell. 


338 pages. 30s. 


a story of a polar expedition these 


days is well known while it is still 
happening. Thanks to modern com- 
munications, a leader must now spend 
time he cannot spare on preparing the 
fortnightly press articles without which 
his supporters at home are unsatisfied 
and his expedition, if a private one, 
insolvent. The interested public there- 
fore knows plenty about the Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition. It probably re- 
members the reconnaissance of 1955-56, 
when the Theron took a party to 
establish Shackleton Base at the head of 
the Weddell Sea. And it no doubt recalls 
the arrival of the main party at Shackle- 
ton in 1957, Sir Edmund Hillary’s 
establishment of Scott Base at the other 
side of the continent, and then the 
crossing itself, which started just a year 


| ago. What can the book add to this ? 


In fact, of course, it adds much. The 
detail is filled in, the continuity made 
clear, and the project emerges as a 
complex and well-thought-out whole, 
carefully planned and _ triumphantly 
executed. The book is straight narra- 
tive, told without frills. The Fuchs- 
Hillary “controversy,” made _ public 
entirely by chance, and most unfortun- 
ately, is put in proper perspective. Not 
least, there are 30 magnificent whole- 
page colour plates, besides over 60 
monochrome illustrations. 

As becomes the narrative of a major 
British expedition, it is packed with 
understatement. But excitement is not 
lacking. The reconnaissance journey 
from Shackleton to the advanced base 
South Ice, 400 miles in thirty-seven days 
through what is undoubtedly the most 
heavily crevassed country ever traversed 
by vehicles, is full of it—enhanced and 
not diminished by Sir Vivian’s matter-of- 
fact style. That journey must have been 
a protracted nightmare: the nervous 
tension of driving through what one of 
the expedition described as a “mine 
field, except that in this case you were 
waiting for things to go down,” the 
knowledge that they were getting more 
and more behind schedule, to say 
nothing of the physical inconveniences 
of temperatures down to — 40° F.; and 
then, on top of it all, the knowledge that 
as soon as they got through, if they did, 
they would have to do it all over again 
with the rest of the vehicles. 

This was the dramatic highlight, and 
it leaves one with the greatest admira- 
tion for Sir Vivian Fuchs, to whose 
remarkable endurance and tenacity the 
success of this journey, and therefore of 
the whole expedition, was due. But 
there were other fine feats performed. 
Over on the New Zealand side Messrs 
Marsh and Miller made the longest dog 
journey yet done in the Antarctic—a 
survey trip of 1,627 miles, most of it at 
over 8,000 feet. And there was also 


_ series of fine achievements 


Squadron Leader Lewis’s remarkable 
flight across the continent in a single- 
engined aircraft. 

The success of the expedition as a 
is quite 
evident. What of the scientific results, 
by which in the long run it is more 
likely to be judged ? It is too early to 
speak with any certainty (they will be 
published in a separate series later). Seen 
as an attempt to gain knowledge of a 
largely unknown continent, they will of 
course seem modest: the main contri- 
bution will be a reasonably good idea of 
the thickness of the ice and the elevation 
of the underlying rock along the line of 
the traverse. 

The effort required to extract even 
that information was great. But it 
must be remembered that this expedi- 
tion, alone among the many in the field, 
was a private venture (and may well be 
the last of that noble line, in Antarctica). 
From this fact sprang both its freedom 
and its limitations. The continent had 
to be crossed, because only thus could 
public enthusiasm and support be 
aroused. But a really full scientific pro- 
gramme would prejudice the chances of 
getting across. A compromise had to be 
struck. It looks as if it is going to turn 
out a very reasonable one, and that the 
effort will have proved in no way out of 
proportion to the results. Similar Ameri- 
can and Russian work may yield more, 
but the outlay will have been much 
greater. 


Australian Family Album 


Wild Men of Sydney: A Turdulent 
Era in Australian Social and 
Political Life 


By Cyril Pearl. 
W. H. Allen. 255 pages. 16s. 
NE of the classic Australian cartoons 
at the end of the last century 
showed four larrikins sitting on a rock 
in Sydney Domain playing cards. 
“What do we play ?” says one, “ The 
tules or all we know ?” 

Sydney, as all Australians know, has 
the most beautiful harbour in the world, 
and the town itself is a fine place to be 
in. But it has a wicked past. Some say 
that the wickedness of Sydney in the 
nineties was a hangover from the old 
convict days, but this is doubtful. By 
then, five generations after Botany Bay, 
the descendants of the honest convict 
stock of olden times were taking pride 
in being “old families,” were going in 
for Big Business and standing for Parlia- 
ment. The bad eggs one met were 
usually later importations—adventurers 
and wasters packed off by their relatives 
to “the Colonies.” 

John Norton, an English journalist and 
the central figure in this book, arrived 
in 1884 ; he became proprietor of a chain 
of newspapers, was four times a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly and 
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three times an alderman. He was pub- 
licly denounced as a thief, a blackmailer, 
a wife-beater, a seducer and a drunkard 
and he did not bother to refute the 
charges. (He did, however, deny that he 
killed a friend with a bottle, though the 
legal proceedings thereof left it in doubt.) 
John Norton sticks in your reviewer's 
mind as the foulest-mouthed person he 
ever met. Bowling along in an open 
brougham, Norton sat there, rich, tight 
and convinced he was the reincarnation 
of Napoleon, shouting his obscene salu- 
tations to passing acquaintances. | 


He was certainly a terrible man, and 
he did it all with the power of the human 
eye (in this case a sharp little blue one 
with no eyelashes), a contemptuous dis- 
dain for decency, his fists, obscenity, 
whisky—and ability. 


The latter shone out in his manifest 
talents, especially for “sensational ” 
journalism. His newspaper Truth was 
his monument. Any fool could run a 
pornographic, blasphemous, libellous 
newspaper, but to keep it running and 
himself out of jail, to gain for it a big 
sound circulation and to make it an 
effective weapon for the destruction of 
people he did not like—that took talent. 
Framed in reports of the latest divorces, 
rapes and concupiscent oddities, John 
Norton stood like Jove hurling around 
his outrageous headlines like bolts of 
lightning. 


Fortunately he also had a flair for the 
law. He seemed always to be in court 
for libel, civil or criminal, defending him- 
self and getting off by the skin of his 
teeth, in time to print the evidence in 
full, libel and all, in the next issue of 
Truth, before celebrating in an imperial 
drunk, lying flat on his back howling 
hymns. Perhaps his victories were not 
always due solely to his forensic power, 
for he usually backed that with another 
of his talents—for bribery, corruption 
and blackmail. He kept a special staff for 
fixing juries. Small wonder that at times 
some grew impatient and resorted to 
direct action. There was the amazing 
day in Castlereagh Street when Sydney 
watched fascinated a running duel 
between an infuriated barrister (who 
subsequently became the Speaker of the 
Assembly) with a horsewhip and Norton 
with a pistol. And there were the 
occasional bloody fights with his busi- 
ness associates, biting and gouging 
allowed, to decide who had the con- 
trolling interest in Truth. 


* 


Norton’s activities as a politician were 
less profitable. His contemptuous act of 
publicly using a corner of the Assembly 
as a lavatory could be taken as his com- 
ment upon the political system generally. 
He was radical but ambiguous in his 
politicies ; but, perhaps inadvertently, he 
became involved in helping some lame 
dogs over stiles and in furthering some 
worthy social reforms. So that when he 
died he did not lack public testimonials. 
Despite Mr Pearl’s pitiless portrait, 
human nature being what it is, one can- 
not doubt that in due course there will 
be a statue. 
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An Ancient Art 
The Sculpture of Africa 


By W. Fagg. 
Thames and Hudson. 256 pages. 70S. 


BOOKS 


te can look at the sculpture of Africa 
in a number of ways. One can look 
at it, though no longer without a fair 
risk of being ridiculous, as evidence for 
the view that pre-European Africa lived 
in spooky fear and mental chaos. One 
can go to it, more intelligently, for a 
measure of the social experience of 
peoples who never wrote down their 
opinions and beliefs ; and find in it an 
expression, often a surprisingly direct 
and practical expression, of what Father 
Tempels has called the universalist 
philosophy of the Bantu peoples. More 
intelligently still, perhaps, one can refuse 
to speculate about it and simply enjoy it. 
Or else one may visit the museums where 
tribal art is kept and, as Mr Fagg says, 
“earn as much from it about the nature 
of sculpture as from the art of Egypt and 
the Etruscans, Greece and the Renais- 
sance, the Orient, and modern art itself.” 

“The Sculpture of Africa” goes 
further to satisfy these various tastes and 
attitudes than any comparable volume. 
Its photographs by Mr. E. Elisofen are 
outstandingly well taken and well 
selected and well produced, though it 
may be that some of them tend to 
over-dramatise what were mostly, after 
all, everyday objects of veneration or 
pleasure. The book is well designed, 
well ordered, well put together. The late 
Professor Linton has an introductory 
essay that is sensible about the real 
meaning, if any, of “ primitive” and 
“ civilised ” when applied to the artistic 
products of human experience. And the 
four essays by Mr William Fagg are 
probably the clearest and most intelligent 
exposition of the subject that anyone 
has ever written anywhere. 

It may be argued, of course, that true 
art needs no explanation. The argu- 
ment is not worth much. No one with 
eyes to see will need to be told, on look- 
ing at these photographs, that African 
peoples produced great artists: But there 
is still a great deal to be usefully said 
in the way of explanation. Where does 
the best African sculpture:come from, 
and why does it come from where it 
does and not elsewhere? How does 
this complexity of artistic styles relate 
one to another? What were these 
artists’ social and ethical motivations ? 

The reason why Mr Fagg’s essays are 
so good is that they really help to answer 
questions of this kind. After so much 
guff expended on the subject, they are 
splendidly to the point. He draws atten- 
tion to the fact, for instance, that African 
sculpture is almost exclusively the pro- 
duct of settled farming peoples, being 
found in the basin and along the fringes 
of the Congo and its tributaries, along 
the Niger, and throughout the forest- 
belt of West Africa. The non-negro 
peoples—bushmen, pygmies, hottentots 
—evidently failed to produce any sculp- 
ture. East Africa, in this respect, is the 
void that medieval and post-medieval 
invasions of pastoral nomads from the 














































I. S. Eliot 


A Symposium 
edited by 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


‘Poets, artists, musicians, teachers, 
children, producers, scholars write 
to honour T. S. Eliot in an act of 
celebration on the anniversary of 
his seventieth birthday. May the 
gods and his God continue to smile 
on him kindly’. YORKSHIRE POST 


2ls 


Cecilia 
THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF CECILIA RIDLEY 

(1819-43) 

edited by 

VISCOUNTESS RIDLEY 
‘Lady Ridley is an admirably dis- 
creet editor. She has given us some 
enjoyable social history, and a plea- 
sant new acquaintance.” OBSERVER 


25s 


J. B. Priestley: 


An informal study 
DAVID HUGHES 


2Is 


Supermanship 
STEPHEN POTTER 


The book for everyone who wants 
to stay top without actually disin- 
tegrating. As usual illustrated by 
Lt.-Col. F. Wilson. 


10s 6d 


Encounters with 


Animals 
GERALD DURRELL 


Further enchanting glimpses of the 
author’s life collecting animals for 
zoos in settings which range from 
Africa to South America. 


16s 


Pictures in the 
Fire’. 
JOHN COLLIER 


‘23 tales which run from the puckish 
to the zany, with a king-size dash 
of robust humour noir.’ 

HERALD TRIBUNE 


13s 6d 


HART-DAVIS 















































































































































































DJILAS 


Land Without Justice, the 
autobiography of his youth 
by Milovan Djilas, author 
of The New Class and once 
Tito’s right-hand-man is 
‘magnificently visual, cram- 
med with feeling... a work 
of art?’ — Sunday Times; 
‘altogether fascinating’ — 
New Yorker 25s 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION 


Vital reading for anyone interested 
in the Middle East, Jean and 
Simonne Lacouture’s pungent 
survey of Nasser’s Egypt and the 
evolution of the country since 1800. 


THE RUSSIANS 
IN THE ARCTIC 


Terence Armstrong’s book on 
Aspects of Soviet Exploration and 
Exploitation of the Far North, 1937- 
1957 describes events which have in 
many cases never been reported in 
English before. _ Illustrated, 22s 6d 


STRONG 


Light above the Lake was comple- 
ted just before L. A. G. Strong’s recent 
death. It is perhaps his boldest novel: 
a deeply moving story of an ageing 
doctor’s love for his young wife, set 
against the vigour and salty humour 
of Irish country people. 


15s 
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north have long since made it. The 
magnificent metalwork and woodwork of 
the predominantly settled peoples was 
the issue of long centuries of relative 
peace and welfare and security. 

This art has practically ceased to 
exist or else declined into the miserable 
imitation of tourist curios or European 
styles. Mr Ben Enwonwu, one of the 
best sculptors of contemporary West 
Africa, has done a figure of the Queen 
that would not dismay the Royal 
Academy itself. Can a reawakened 
African self-confidence save and restore 
the arts of Africa, the sculpture of Africa, 
before it is entirely too late ? Consider- 
ing this book, one must devoutly hope so. 


The Classics Today 


Roman Literature 


By Michael Grant. 
Penguin Books. 287 pages. 3s. 6d. 


a people read Latin nowadays 
than ever before ; and, if one may 
judge by the ubiquitous paperback 
translations of the classics, more people 
read ancient literature, though not in 
the original. There is a growing need for 
introductions to the literature that do not 
take for granted the background of 
knowledge that has been normal for cen- 
turies ; and, since those who can write 
such books are steeped in this back- 
ground, it is difficult for them to break 
away from the old tradition without 
writing in the shown-to-the-children 
style. Professor Grant’s book (which is 
an enlarged revision of one that was 
published a few years ago) is most suc- 
cessful. He assumes no classical know- 
ledge at all, but addresses himself to 
intelligent people, well read in the 
modern world. 

Professor Grant covers the pagan 
literature thoroughly, but rightly con- 
centrates on the major figures. His book 
is not chronological : it covers each type 
of literature in turn. He gives a sufficient 
account of the social background, and 
is careful to explain the wide differences 
of purpose and literary values between 
the ancient and the modern world. An 
attractive feature of the book is his care 
to explain the subsequent fate of each 
author and the view held of him at dif- 
ferent periods up to the present time; 
his own judgments (and consequently 
the amount of space which he gives to 
different authors) correspond broadly to 
normal contemporary taste. Very few 
of the many translations which he quotes 
are his own : he has all English litera- 
ture to quote from, since so many major 
poets have translated the ancients ; and 
he always chooses the best. He ends 
with a short chapter on Christian litera- 
ture, which does not pretend to be com- 
plete, and on the course of Latin 
studies. 

This book is very well written and 
is strongly to be commended. All that 
is missing from it is what must be left 
out: in a literature that depends so 
much (as he constantly says) on style, he 
cannot illustrate his points directly, since 
he does not allow himself to quote the 
writers in the original. 
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No Pedigree 
The Outlaws on Parnassus 


By Margaret Kennedy. 
Cresset Press. 214 pages. I5s. 

HE outlaws on Parnassus are the 

novelists with no tutelary Muse, 

no antique pedigree, no _legitimising 
entry in Aristotle’s register. Even 
Defoe, Jane Austen, Tolstoy, Proust are 
at best tolerated squatters on the sacred 
slopes ; the critics of fiction, lacking an 
agreed canon, judge it not by its 
fictional qualities—as drama and poetry 
are judged by their own rules—but by 
its content. Didactic virtue, relevance 
to current civic preoccupations, are 
what count ; which is all wrong and very 
bad both for novelists and for the novel. 
Such is Miss Kennedy’s main theme, 
the contention with which she opens her 
argument and to which she finally 
returns. 

It is a somewhat bewildering conten- 
tion. The whole central part of the 
book—which deals widely and wittily 
with the fiction-writer’s technical and 
creative problems—is a _ plea _ for 
eclecticism ; “ what you can do, you may 
do.” In all ages writers have handled 
certain basic difficulties: the difficulty 
of standpoint, the difficulty of imparting 
conviction, the difficulty of appropriate 
tempo, the most basic difficulty of 
“imagining what we know.” They have 
handled them, not only with different 
degrees of intensity, but also in totally 
different ways; and some of Miss 
Kennedy’s most penetrating passages 
are devoted to showing what happens 
when a writer chooses, merely because 
it is currently fashionable, a way that 
does not suit his theme or his abilities. 
Would a tutelary Muse, a freehold on 
Parnassus, an academically established 
ideal, have made for better fiction ? 
And, anyway, are novels really judged 
today exclusively on content and didac- 
tic value? It depends, no doubt, on 
what critics one has in mind. Miss 
Kennedy allows herself to be dispro- 
portionately irritated by certain “ face- 
less Mr Clarkes” (so-called after that 
Royal Librarian who advised Jane 
Austen to write “an historical romance 
illustrative of the august House of 
Coburg”). She never mentions that 
other school, more flourishing indeed 
in France and in America than in 
Britain, which cares little for content or 
message, but judges the novel by the 
coherence and subtlety of the “inner 
vision” which it embodies. 

But if the main thesis of “ The Out- 
laws on Parnassus ” is vulnerable, there 
is no doubt about the brilliance, per- 
cipience, and robustness of Miss 
Kennedy’s own criticism. It would be 
delightful to quote at length what she 
has to say of authors as various as 
Tolstoy and Charlotte Yonge, Thackeray, 
Stendhal and D. H. Lawrence; most 
delightful to dwell on her assertion— 
stated and upheld through a chapter 
that has the self-contained shapeliness 
of an independent essay—that the true, 
Parnassian ancestor, the nonpareil model 
of what a novelist should be, is none 
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other than Homer. Her style has the 
wickedly clear sparkle of a very cold, 
very fast-running stream; and _ the 
reader of “The Outlaws” can be sure 
of gaining what cannot always be gained 
from heavier-weight critics—a sharpen- 
ing and renewal of his own curiosity, a 
heightening of his own critical enjoy- 
ment. 


Pub’s Eye View 
Prisoner in the Bar 


By Margaret Reynolds. 
Phaenix House. 142 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HIS is a valuable addition to the 

literature of innkeeping. The author 
and her husband served an arduous 
apprenticeship to the trade by taking a 
small but strongly flavoured boozer in 
the East End—all that they could extract, 
in their state of primal innocence, from a 
sceptical world of brewers. This account 
of their tribulations, their daily grind, 
their difficulty in turning the slenderest 
profit, and, above all, of their clientele, 
is not unworthy of Mayhew ; and some 
of the scenes of pub life are in the best 
tradition of English low comedy. The 
patrons—and in effect owners—of the 
“Hammer and Sickle” were sticklers 
for etiquette, but no great admirers of 





the law and Establishment, and they 
revealed to the inexperienced publicans 
an angle on life, a living anthropology, 
from which we can all benefit and which 
Mr James Boswell admirably depicts. 

Two things at least become extremely 
clear from this case-history: it is no 
good taking a pub unless you have a 
licence to sell spirits, and unless you have 
a friend at court among the brewers. The 
market in pubs, operated by a compli- 
cated system of brokerage, is not one for 
the amateur to play. But the know-how 
of pub-keeping extends far beyond a 
knowledge of the licensing laws, ability 
to draw an exact half-pint and to count 
correct change; it extends to running 
darts’ championships, outings to South- 
end, Christmas clubs, a band, and much 
more—and it includes (in the East End) 
the ability to refuse stolen goods with 
perfect tact. This is a readable intro- 
duction to such esoteric lore. 
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A Well-Spent Life 


John Philpot Curran: His Life and 
Times 


By Leslie Hale. 
Cape. 287 pages. 2§s. 


Cc said that Curran’s oratory was 
the most moving he had heard ; 
Byron that he had never met his equal 
aS an imaginative mimic. Without these 
natural gitts he might have remained in 
rustic obscurity ; for his father, a poor 
manorial official, could not educate him. 
But his skill in entertaining his village 
playmates with imitations of local ceie- 
brities so impressed one of his victims, 
the protestant parson, that he paid his 
fees at the local grammar school. From 
there Curran worked his way to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and thence to the 
Middle Temple. His ribald stories of 
student life are entertaining; but he 
worked hard and found relaxation 
studying the technique of the comedian 
Foote and the orator Floode in Dublin, 
and of Lord Mansfield dispensing justice 
in Westminster Hall and of Fox impro- 
vising in the Commons. 

Within four years of his call to the 
Irish Bar in 1775, he was earning a 
thousand a year and obtaining the 
invaluable experience of cross-examining 
bribed or frightened witnesses and of 
cajoling packed or prejudiced juries. He 
feared neither desperate peasants nor 
lawless peers—nor, indeed, the legal 
hierarchy. He won substantial damages 
for a catholic priest assaulted by 
Lord Doneraile, the seducer of one 
of his parishioners ; a verdict of self- 
defence for a client charged with the 
murder of the Earl of Meath, who had 
forced a duel on him; and a similar 
acquittal for the Earl of Kingston, who 
deiended his daughter from a kidnapper. 

His courageous integrity in political 
cases was equally unshakable. Curran 
coined the phrase “the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance ”—and though others 
polished it, no one paid the price more 
conscientiously. It included the sacrifice 
of certain legal promotion: and the 
prospects of a political career. His sym- 
pathies were not with sedition but with 
those whom he regarded as the victims 
of informers, provocateurs, and the 
special courts. His defence of Rowan ; 
of the leaders of the “ United | Irish- 
men”; of the rebels of *98; and of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s family (against 
a vindictive Bill of Attainder) is part 
of Irish history. Yet, as Mr Hale shows, 
with an impartiality that never blunts 
the edges of his story, Curran’s ideals 
inspired Peel and Gladstone—but far too 
late to undo the damage done by the 
corruption of the Irish, and the divisions 
of the English Whigs ; and by the ill- 
informed government in London and its 
instruments in Dublin. 

This ugly little genius was as irre- 
sistible in private as in public life. His 
wit was as welcome at Holland House 
and the Prince Regent’s Brighton Pavi- 
lion as among his cronies at Rathfarn- 
ham Priory. His legal and political battles 
left few, if any, private enmities. His 


family life, despite the rift with his wife 
about which the author writes with sym- 
pathetic fairness, was generally happy. 
It is doubtful if the term schizo- 
phrenic should be applied to him, as it 
is on the publisher’s wrapper. His 
apparent contradictions in character or 
behaviour, and rapid changes of mood 
from grave to gay, do not justify this 
diagnosis, though he may have de- 
veloped an involutional melancholia 
towards the end of his life. The pace at 
which he lived and worked and the 
exhaustions and renewals of his excep- 
tional energies are surely sufficient to 
explain any earlier symptoms. To say 
this, however, is merely to emphasise 
the feeling of personal interest aroused 
by a biography in which subject and 
writer have combined to justify Carlyle’s 
dictum that “a_ well-written life is 
almost as rare as a well-spent one.” 


The Young Masters 
The Tate Gallery 


By John Rothenstein. 
Thames and Hudson. 196 pages. £6 6s. 


HIS companion volume to “The 

National Gallery” is another 
beautiful book, Javishly produced, with 
reproductions of over a hundred paint- 
ings and sculpture in the Tate Gallery, 
seiected and commented on by its Direc- 
tor. Inevitably there will be some 
readers who will say why not a Stubbs, 
or a Duncan Grant, or a Bonnard, but 
choice must be limited and nobody 
should really grumble at this one. 

The commentary on each work is illu- 
minating but delightfully informal as if 
Sir John is making a tour of the gallery, 
stopping here and there to point out 
something of special appeal or signifi- 
cance. The only regret must be that the 
generous margins and spacing have been 
achieved at the expense of the com- 
mentary, which is often short. The 
entries have been carefully edited and 
only one small error caught this re- 
viewer’s eye: Wilson Steer died in 1942 
and not 1940. The colour plates have 
been carefully prepared, while the 
twenty-four photographs of sculpture 
are brilliant, almost breath-taking. 

Few people who pass under the giant 
Corinthian portico of the Tate will be 
aware of the gallery’s chequered history, 
which Sir John describes in an introduc- 
tion to this volume. It is a story of how 
much art benefited in the prewar years 
from the inequality of wealth and yet, at 
the same time, of how generosity such as 
the Chantry and Lane bequests has 
brought its train of disquiet, mistrust 
and administrative squabbles. But how 
revealing it is that from 1917, when the 
Tate shook off the administrative 
shackles of the National Gallery, until 
the end of last year, direct government 
aid for the purchases of works of art for 
the Tate has been only £54,450—about a 
tenth, Sir John points out, of today’s 
price of Seurat’s “ Une Baignade.” This 
makes the substance of this book the 
more remarkable. 





1s 
Double Feature 


Johnson and Boswell: The Story 
of Their Lives 


By Hesketh Pearson. 
Heinemann. 390 pages. 21s. 

HIS is not Prince Hamlet nor is it 

meant to be: Mr Pearson, one sup- 
poses, did not set out to write either the 
definitive biography of Boswell, for 
which we look to Professor Pottle, or 
the best book on Johnson (already pub- 
lished in 1791). With lower sights, how- 
ever, he has scored at least an inner on 
a nearer target with a readable popular 
biography in which the lives of his two 
subjects are intertwined with practised 
hand. 

Disentangling, it might be supposed, 
would have been a more difficult feat ; 
but this is not so. Admittedly the best, 
the inimitable parts of Boswell’s “ Life ” 
are those in which he personally acts 
as recording angel; but Johnson’s 
character is so full that the picture 
requires rounding—softening, perhaps— 
even then, and still more in the pre- 
Boswellian years. This Mr Pearson has 
well done by using other accounts ; for 
Boswell without Johnson the subject 
himself has provided so much material 
that the main difficulty is to be selective. 

The biography of a biographer is 
inevitably exposed to certain compari- 
sons, not least when he is moved to 
reflect on the “ Life’s” faults—its lack 
of critical sense, dull inclusions and con- 
versational repetitions. Not all John- 
sonians will agree that Boswell’s com- 
ments are infantile and the book too 
long and “almost unknown in foreign 
countries ”"—even though Mr Pearson 
handsomely acknowledges its greatness, 


objectivity and vivid and _ truthful 
reporting. 
How does this double-feature bio- 


graphy stand up to these criteria? On 
the whole, as one of its subjects might 
have said, “ Sir, it is well enough.” Mr 
Pearson probably would not claim to be 
writing a work of deep scholarship, and 
the book may have gained in readability 
from the absence of notes and source 
references; but the type of reader 
interested in Boswell and Johnson is 
surely acquainted with the basic data 
on Rousseau and Voltaire. Footnotes 
would have served for this and for 
critical query of some popular stories: 
two remarks quoted from Scott as made 
by Lord Auchinleck probably have only 
the degree of authenticity attributable 
to the “Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.” 

But, in general, the book passes its 
own tests ; it is easily written, with vivid 
and entertaining touches, selective but 
complete, objective and accurate in its 
approach. The professional objectivity 
indeed occasionally gives an impression 
of coldness ; Mr Pearson is in sympathy 
with Johnson, whom he shows as great- 
hearted, uncommonly sensible and 
almost unconscious that his “ tossing and 
goring” hurt his victims, but his 
analysis of the earlier biographer lacks 
warmth. Boswell was certainly a protean 
character, but he had good qualities 
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which were reasonably consistent. It 
is right to view one’s subject dispassion- 
ately, with malice toward none nor 
undue tenderness to any; but a little 
more enthusiasm could readily be 
excused for the most amusing character 
among English writers. 


Potter’s Wheel 
Supermanship 


By Stephen Potter. 
Hart-Davis. 128 pages. tos. 6d. 


gpconagon ig ploys for use at office par- 
ties and for being Top Uncle with 
the children ; more notes on pipe play ; 
the use of deaf aids as lifeprops ; how a 
lecturer can be discomforted and over- 
shadowed by his chairman—there seems 
to be everything here except an account 
of Mr Potter’s recent croquet match 
with Mr Moray McLaren, and perhaps 
we shall get that too in the next volume 
of this indispensable series (“ Fifthman- 
ship ”?). 

The title of this fourth instalment 
may mislead. There are transatlantic 
grace notes, including an export contri- 
bution by Mr J. Bryan III of Florida 
on “When to Use Thin Spidery Hand- 
writing”; and the illustrator, Colonel 
Frank Wilson, who also has some help- 
ful points to make about aircraft 
passengercraft, shows us a_ slightly 
padded Potter whizzing through the sky 
to greet the familiar Superman of the 
American “funnies” (there is a rich- 
ness of symbolism here which Mr 





Potter, 
elaborate). 
good mixture as before. 
are in fact supplementary to the pre- 
viously published studies in Gameslife. 
“ Reviewmanship,” Mr Potter notes, “ is 
an old Lifestudy, constantly being im- 


does not 
But otherwise it is the same 


Some sections 


probably wisely, 


proved and re-codified.” So are piano 
playing, and weekend attack and defence. 
Among the new sectors explored is The 
Baby as Lifeman. This latter section, 
clearly derived from vivid personal 
experience, could well be quoted more 
extensively than is possible here: 

Babies are by nature one-up. Whatever 

they do it is your fault and your fault 


only. Babies cannot be, and are not 
supposed to be, good, reasonable or 
considerate 


Yeovil and its Lifemanship staff are 
perhaps over-featured in these pages ; 
some of its latest annals do not seem to 
come off as well as earlier ones, though 
a good many fancies will be tickled by 
the story of the rise and fall of the Law- 
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renceman (him with the Slow With- 
drawn Look). “R. Harrod, of Ch. Ch.” 
is allowed to ask one shy question, and 
gets a good answer. Robert Frost appears 
in one good, but surely familiar, episode. 
And Mr Potter ends splendidly by 
plunging into the field where his own 
invention has been most eagerly de- 
veloped by others—internationa] affairs. 
Mr Khrushchev “ must always be one- 
up because he is more words-of-one- 
syllable”; he is “the true Brinkman, 
his existence depending . . . on enemy- 
at-the-gatemanship.” How = many 
speeches and leading articles have failed 
to make this succinct analysis as clearly? 
And the last sentence of all (ascribed to 
R. Abernethy) merits immortality: 
International Lifemanship is lifeman- 
ship carried to a point which stops short 
only at deathmanship, or the art of 


winning the world without actually blow- 
ing it up. 


The Poet’s Tongue 


The Chequer’d Shade 


By John Press. 


Oxford University Press. 229 pages. 
25s. 


SSCURITY in poetry is the theme of 

this thoughtful and enlightening 
book; a theme that challenges every 
reader of modern poetry and at the same. 
time involves issues not merely contem- 
porary, for in considering obscurity we 
are bound to tackle enduring problems 
of poetic communication. 

There has never been a period in 
literary history when the charge of 
obscurity was not being levelled against 
somebody ; yet more often than not 2 
succeeding generation of readers finds 
that charge incomprehensible. The once 
offensive idiom no longer shocks or 
bewilders. We have seen this happen in 
our own days with Mr Eliot, whose 
poems are now apparently the delight of 
schoolchildren, in spite of having baffled 
most professional literary critics thirty- 
five years ago. Mr Press has a plausible 
explanation for this phenomenon, and 
indeed never poses an enigma without 
offering a well-considered solution. 

There are legitimate and illegitimate 
types of obscurity, as he amply demon- 
strates. The finest kind, extremely fre- 
quent in Shakespeare, results from the 
sheer pressure of intellectual passion. It 
actually testifies to the essential differ- 
ence that exists between evocative poetic 
expression and prose statement. But 
there are other, less defensible, kinds of 
obscurity, which may spring from 
muddle-headedness, defective skill in 
controlling language, deliberate clique- 
appeal or various other causes. Wide- 
spread philistinism may almost force 
obscurity upon genuine poets, who in 
self-defence address themselves to a 
minority and are exposed to the hazards 
of esoteric writing. 

Mr Press, himself a poet, writes with 
understanding about the perennial prob- 
lems of communication, and with 
sympathy about the peculiar ones arising 
from the immediate cultural situation 
(which he does not consider at all a 
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healthy one). He has, moreover, as 
shrewd an eye for pretentiousness in 
writers as he has for prejudice or lazi- 
ness in readers. He is also uncommonly 
well read. This comes out most agree- 
ably in his choice of illustrative passages 
from poets of various epochs and tradi- 
tions, and sometimes a little oppressively 
in his citations from a galaxy of other 
critics. But there is nothing ponderous 
in this study. To read it is a pleasure, 
for Mr Press’s style is flexible and civi- 
lised, and his attitude completely free 
from intellectual arrogance. 
s 


In the Tracks of an Army 
Alexander’s Path 


By Freya Stark. 
Murray. 283 pages. 30s. 


“wyow happy I am,” thought Miss 

H Stark, as she walked down the 
hill behind the muhtar’s son who was 
leading her horse and wearing his school 
cap at a naval angle, “ to have discovered 
Alexander.” A great many other people 
will be happy too. Some may suspect 
that her picture of Alexander is a trifle 
starry-eyed. Others may not greatly care 
which of the four possible routes 
through Lycia, from Xanthus to Phaselis, 
were chosen by the young Alexander 
more than two thousand years ago. Miss 
Stark herself was moved on one occasion 
to wonder “ idly why I was giving myself 
so much trouble to discover, in such 
obscure places, where an army marched 
so long ago” ; and she came to the con- 
clusion that it was simply a pure and 
disinterested wish to understand. Most 
of the detailed detective work, however, 
is sensibly removed to an appendix ; and 
many people who do not mind not 
understanding about Alexander’s cam- 
paigns will enjoy Miss Stark’s account 
(illustrated by a series of splendid photo- 
graphs that she herself took) of the places 
she saw and the people she met on her 
iravels through a little-known part of 
southern Turkey that is as beautiful, 
especially on the coast, as it is 
“encrusted ” with history. 

In her previous book of Turkish 
travels, Miss Stark covered much of the 
distance by yacht, in comparative luxury. 
In this book she did it the hard way, by 
jeep, on horseback and on foot. She 
suffered with stoic resignation the dis- 
comforts (and the bugs) of Turkish pro- 
vincial hotels. But she also stayed with 
Turkish country people and she writes 
about them with insight and respect. 
She finds the Turks as a whole dull. 
She is more than a little vexed by their 
unappreciative attitude towards their 
women. But she pays moving tribute 
10 their exquisite courtesy, their simple 
goodness and their extraordinary gener- 
osity and hospitality towards strangers, 
often when their own resources were 
quite exiguous. It was high up in the 
Taurus mountains, among the “crumpled 
Greek splendour” of Selge, now a 
poverty-stricken village where the 


harvest had failed for lack of moisture, 
that she found the most striking hos- 
pitality 

afford it. 


from those who could least 
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The Golden Road 
A Person from England 


By Fitzroy Maclean. 
Cape. 384 pages. 21s. 


HE person to whom the title of this 

book refers was not actually English. 
He was a German Jew, who after a 
chequered career and many travels was 
eventually in 1838 ordained an Anglican 
parson. But Dr Wolff’s itch to travel 
remained, and five years later he set out 
for Turkestan. After a hazardous jour- 
ney, he rode into Bokhara, dressed in 
his full canonicals, his shovel-hat on his 
head and his Bible in his hand. His 
object was to rescue two British officers, 
Colone] Stoddart and Captain Conolly, 
who had fallen into the clutches of the 
Emir of Bokhara. He failed in his mis- 
sion—Stoddard and Conolly had been 
executed before he got there—but he 
himself got back to England where he 
announced (not surprisingly after all his 
Narrow squeaks) that he had had enough 
of travelling, for “I dislike uncivilised 
life and uncivilised habits.” 

Dr Wolff was perhaps the most eccen- 
tric and amusing of the men whose 
travels in Central Asia are described in 
this book. But the rest were colourful 
enough. They included a Hungarian, 
Arminius Vambery, who, nearly twenty 
years after Dr Wolff, travelled to Bokhara 
and Samarkand disguised with remark- 
able success as a Turkish dervish on pil- 
grimage ; Januarius Aloysius MacGahan, 
special correspondent of the New York 
Herald, who in 1873 made a fantastically 
hazardous dash across the wastes of 
Turkestan in order to cover the Russian 
General Kaufmann’s subjugation of the 
hitherto invisible Khan of Khiva; and 
Edmond O’Donovan, special corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, who eight 
years later, while trying to cover a 
Russian campaign against the Turko- 
mans, was made Khan of Merv, very 
much against his will, and had _ the 
greatest difficulty in extricating himself. 

But this is not just a series of potted 
biographies or extremely exciting adven- 
ture stories—made all the more vivid by 
the author’s personal knowledge of the 
country he is describing. It is, in effect, 
a study of Russia’s gradual penetration 
of Central Asia—the “vast but rapidly 
narrowing Tom  Tiddler’s ground” 
which separated the Russian empire 
from British India. When Stoddart and 
Conolly set out on their ill-fated 
missions, the British were anxious to 
forestall the Russians in Central Asia in 
order to prevent an eventual Russian 
descent upon India. Fifty years later 
when young Curzon decided to explore 
Turkestan, he was able to go on the 
Russian-built Transcaspian railway, and 
to observe, reluctantly, the success with 
which the Russians had consolidated 
their control over the peoples of Central 
Asia. “ Russia,” he wrote, “ unquestion- 
ably possesses a remarkable gift for 
enlisting the allegiance and attracting 
even the friendship of those whom she 
has subdued by force of arms... .” The 
Communist heirs of Imperial Russia 
manage these things less well. 
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My Brother 
and | 


WILLIAM GEORGE 


An intimate biography of David Lloyd 
George written by his brother, with whom 
he was in constant correspondence through- 


out his life. (Just out, 30s.) 


Algeria: 
the realities 


GERMAINE TILLION 


*] admire this book. I found it profound, 
moving and animated by a spirit of human- 
ity which does its author honour.’ Anthony 
Hartley, THE SPECTATOR (10s. 6d.) 


The Choice 
before Europe 


MARSHAL JUIN and HENRI MASSIS 


Must she align herself with one or other of 
the two power blocs? This is the question 
dealt with by MARSHAL JUIN, Member 
of the French Academy, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Forces in Central Europe 
1951-6, and HENRI MASSIS, author of 
The Defence of the West, etc. (November, 
12s. 6d.) 


Japanese 
Politics 


NOBUTAKA IKE 


The first study available in England of 
Japanese society and politics as they have 
emerged from the war and the American 
occupation. (25s.) 


The Catholic 
Church in the 
Modern World 


E. E. Y. HALES 


A study of the Catholic Church as a 
political factor in modern times, from the 
French Revolution to the present day. (30s.) 


The Generalship 
of Alexander 
the Great 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


* Of all General Fuller’s brilliant books this 
is his masterpiece—the most impressive both 
in its stimulating thought and as an his- 
torical study.” Captain Liddell Hart. (35s.) 
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The Economist | 
Diary 


For the better ordering of the working 
‘day, and for the comfort and delectation of 
secretaries, there is nothing to equal it. 


A diary lay-out specially 
designed to meet the needs 
of the busy man 


A week’s appointments at 
an opening ; a book that 
lies open flat on the desk 


Bound throughout in 
red leather ; title blocked 
in gold. Size: 10” x 8” 


Genres 


All information easily 
found by means of handy 
thumb-indexes 


A memorandum book, an 
appointments register, and 
a complete reference book 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FROM DIARY DEPT. 


THE ECONOMIST: 22 RYDER ST- LONDON SW1 -WHitehall 1511 (Ext. 30) 


Facts and figures covering 
the world always available 
when required 


Price for U.K. | Prices to overseas addresses 
only, including j . 
: vary widely ; a schedule 


postage and : 
purchase tax will be sent on request 


Obediently yours 


YOURS—for so many uses: the lamp 
that, at the touch of a finger, angles its 
light and stays poised. 


YOURS—in green, red or yellow; in 
cream, cream and gold mottled or black. 


YOURS—from 97/7. 


YOURS—booklet 35. It’s 
free, illustrated and sent to 
you on request. 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., 
REDDITCH, WORCS, 


Just published 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 1957 


The continuing search for disarmament and _inter- 
national endeavours to cope with problems of atomic 
radiation are among the major subjects covered in this 
eleventh issue. The first year’s work of the new Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency is surveyed and its 
statute reproduced in full. This is the most compre- 
hensive book published on the activities of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies. Its narrative 
accounts of the many complex international political 
questions of the year and the varied economic, social 
and other matters dealt with by the United Nations 
provide information of permanent value. 604 pages, 
cloth. 


£4.10.0. (incl. postage £4.12.0.) 


From: H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
P. O. Box 569, London, S.E.1. 
(or through any bookseller). 
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